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Editorial Notes 
Records 1947 


Last February in our summary of recorded 
highlights for the year 1946, we mentioned 
the many letters deploring the commercial- 
ism in the record industry. This past year 
our mail bag yielded further disapproval of 
this condition. 

It is evident that the protestants fail to 
realize that to “big 
business’”’ make for commercialism. The rec- 
ord industry, which deals actually in an art 
product, is motivated primarily by entertain- 
ment rather than cultural values. That the 
majority of the radio 
and purchase records for entertainment and 
not in pursuit of self-elevation is a statistical 
fact. It is futile and unfair to reprehend the 
record industry, it is not a free agent 
but actually an accessory to the musical 
scene in America and generally speaking 
in most countries. We had occasion to ob- 
serve the identical situation in a study of 
recording conditions in France and Italy. 


competition, essential 


masses listen to the 


since 


Entertainment varies with different per 
sons inclusive of those who arrange and prof- 
fer music. This past year has seen the pro- 
duction of many albums with the most in- 
congruous and unrelated titles. The intent 
was to intrigue the purchaser with material 
conglomerate and disparate yielding the most 
inconsistent type of diversion. Considerable 
indignation has been expressed against this. 

The latest trend in the industry is the 
exploitation of modern so-called ‘“‘high fidel- 
ity’ recording over musical values. As aural- 
ly gratifying as this more realistic type of 
reproduction proves to those who possess 
equipment to do it justice, one nonetheless 
rues the fact that it has become a more com- 
pelling factor with many than true artistic 
and musical appreciation. We applaud 
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worthy advance in a hard-driven industry, 
but let us not lose sight of its finest artistic 
values 

The perplexed and often discouraged mus- 


ical listener of today will be interested in a 


letter recently received from a Detroit school 
teacher He 
my more naive days, 


writes: “Once upon a time in 
I used to think that 
the humanism contained in the ‘humanities’ 
would save the world, that beauty — synony- 
found ina 
great work of art would automatically trans- 


from the 


mous with goodness and merit 


Alas, however, too 
many people — especially those in authority 


look upon great art as a diversion or as a 
background to their more worldly 
nterests. Yet, 


esthetk 


pleasat t 
i like you in your worthy 
I shall continue to mis- 
and goodness. A 
garden of 


ende 


‘avors, 








sionize the spirit ol beauty 


single bloom in a weeds can be 


recognized and ones appret iation is deep- 
ened bv its bloom 
Records 1947 

The d lomestic recordings 
II f ¢ 1947 is m s and the re 
viewer who heard the bulk of the releases 
faced an luc task. In making our an 
nual selecti f the highlights of the year, 
we have been voverene 1 by the reactions of 


Omissions of other fa- 


does not 


the reviewing s 





conside rea releases nec- 





y mean we have altered our opinions. 
Space does not permit a rediscussion of 
everything. We have not included any soci- 
ety releases since these are not available to 
the general public. The quality of perform- 
ance and recording in all cases remains satis- 


factory, with the exceptions noted. 
January 1947 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony 
Beecham and the London Phil. Orch. Victor 
set 1081. Good recording but not extended 
MIASKOVSKY: Symphony No. 21. 
Rachlin and USSR Natl. Sym. Compass set 
C103. <A fine work and better than most 
Russian recordings. MOZART: Jupiter Sym- 
phony. NBC Sym. Orch. 
Victor set 1080. Our preferred performance 


No. 4, 


range. 


Toscanini and 


of this work, excellently recorded. PRO- 
KOFIEFF: Fifth Symphony. Rodzinski and 
the Phil.-Sym. Orch. Columbia set 661. 


STRAVINSKY: 


Preferred performance. 
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1} 
Petroushka. 


Ansermet and London Phil. 
Orch. Decca set EDA 2. Brilliant recording 
of a firstrate performance. MOZART: Arias. 
Pinza, Walter and Metropolitan Op. Orch. 
Columbia set 643. Recommended for the 
singer’s renditions of arias from Nozze di 
Figaro, Il Seraglio and Mentre ti lascio, o 


Fal, 
figlia. 


February 1947 
BEETHOVEN: Pastoral Symphony. Wal- 


ter and the Phila. Orch. Columbia set 631. 
\ most appreciable performance and record- 
ing. STRAVINSKY: Fire Bird Suite. Stra- 
vinsky and Phil.-Sym. Orch. Columbia set 


635. Our preferred version of this ballet 
music. HAYDN: Quartet in G minor (Horse- 
man). Budapest Quartet. Columbia set 


MX-274. 


records. 


The best version of this work on 
BACH: Arias. Marion Anderson, 
Shaw and RCA Chamber Orch. Victor set 


1087. Phe singer at her best, excellently Fre- 
corded. 
March 1947 
FALLA: El Amor Brujo. Stokowski. 


3 
Merriman and Hollywood Bowl Sym. Orch, 
Victor set 1089. This f 

stands the keen competition of the Reiner- 
Brice version for reproductive quality and 
the more stylistic singing of the soloist. 
WAGNER: Die Meistersinger — Vorspiel. 
Toscanini and NBC Sym. Orch. Victor disc 
11-9385. The consistent pleasure we have 
had from this disc is one we hope all readers 
have shared. SHOSTAKOVICH: Trio, Op. 
Compass set C102. 
One of Shostakovich’s best works, well played 
and satisfactorily recorded. HANDEL: The 
Messiah. The highlight of the month. 


verformance with- 


67. The composer, etc. 


April 1947 


BACH: Christ lag in Todesbunden. Shaw 
and RCA Victor Chorale. Victor set 1096. 
Not a completely satisfying interpretation 
but the beauty of the music recommends it. 
BRITTEN: Serenade for Tenor, Horn and 
Strings. Peter Pears, Dennis Brain and 
Boyd Neel String Orch. Decca EDA7. The 
highlight of the month. Ingenious musical 
settings enhanced by the cultural artistry of 
the singer. 


————(Conlinued on page 143) 
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By Neville Cardus 


The eminent English critic, Neville Cardus, needs no introduction to our 


readers. 
Johannes Brahms. 


In March 1947, we were privileged to present an article by him on 
The present article on Mahler, like the Brahms, comes 


from his book, Ten Composers (published in England in 1945 by Jonathan 


Cape). 


It is republished by arrangement with the author and his publisher. 


Associated during the war with the Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
Mr. Cardus has in recent months returned to his former post as music critic 


on the Manghester Guardian. 


Gustav Mahler (1860-1911) was an Aus- 
trian and a Jew, who became converted to 
Catholicism. He composed ten symphonies 
of large dimension, and also he was one of 
the great conductors of music’s history. He 
wrote not a note that recalls the harsh patri- 
archal accents of Hebraism; there is no in- 
cense in his work; on the contrary, he wor- 
ships nature and mankind more than he wor- 
ships the Church of the Blessed Virgin. 

He was born tragically. The gods lavished 
gifts on him which blossomed in many direc- 
tions; they gave him imagination and in- 
tellect; they gave him the passion of de- 
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votion and emulation; also they gave him 
the Jew’s restless self-consciousness and ego- 
ism; the priest and the artist in him were 
made kin with the actor, for conducting, 
after all, is a form of acting. His boyhood 
was shadowed by cruelty; his father and 
mother hated each other and jealously fed 
on his love; his brothers and sisters were 
doomed to suicide, madness or deceit. He 
lived for a while on his mother and she on 
him; then his daemon awoke and he was 
driven into the greater world to independ- 
ence ruthless and savage. At the age of 
thirty-eight he was dictator of music of Cen- 
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tral Europe in the Imperial Opera of Vienna 


at the full noon of its splendour. His pur 


suit of truth and beauty was fanatical, and 
in the end the world broke him. With a 


character and temperament woven from rare 
a bodeful twisted 
himself 


ind sensitive strands into 


texture, he Variance with 
To-day he 


typical figure of romanticism; he 


the first of the 


Was al 
stands dsa 


trom the beginning 


was also 


examples of pathological 


creative genius; and he was the symbol of 
the frustation of the Jew in music. He wasa 
great man, both in himself and because of 
the way he was used by the Time Spirit. 
He deserves patient study, aesthetic and 


psychological. 


We run into entanglements of his mind and 
art at the first glance of a score of Mahler. 
Che material of the music is qften familiar 
ind simple the 


rganization of it, the tech- 


nique of form and t is original and 


ransition, 


complex Melodies from the Bohemian 
sid a ee coegeay eer 
ground of medieval d lore; the child in 
Mahler is a : ning to his mother’s 
apron to hid In t ourth symphony, 
’ é ( 5 ice of gilt and 
= ses of death sitting 
gravestone 
( . +t 
| | { 
f 
Be 1?) 

- ! d 
ed 1 ( 
i g 1 ] 

1 é‘ 2 

| t 
, 
ad 

L ( m auda 
~ ind tvmpa 
l. ’ - 
g to consid ( can ever be 
: I . ISl¢ 
: fa Mahler s ina 
> Vi Q id. I lab tion 
ind ext ( d not easily go bevond 
Mahler's; he freed symphonic logic and syn- 


tax from many traditional inhibitions; he 


extended the made fan 


bred the- 


and 


tasias of development sections; he 


like pond life; he trans 
formed symphonic melody into the arabesque 


matic material 
of improvisation; he clarified the symphonic 
harmony, for Mahler’s orchestra was not 
made for sake; he 
needed many instruments because he aimed 
the 


numerous sonority’s 
at and achieved characteristic colour, 
intimate line. He, in fact, was orchestrally 
the link between romantic orchestral har- 
mony and the linear instrumentation of the 
present-day. In the technique of symphonic 
organization Brahms was the naive compos 
er, compared with Mahler. Yetat bottom, in 
his thematic stuff, and also in the concep- 
tions underlying his music, Mahler remained 
for long the Mahler who wrote the ‘Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen’, the composer who 
heard the wonder-horn of youth in his ears, 
until the great seas of his age’s romanticism 
lured him from the land. 


He once described himself as Strauss’s 


antithesis. There is some truth in it; Strauss 
had all the invention and Mahler had all the 
aspiration. In the decline and fall of Strauss 
there the 
ceeded the grasp ol Mahler 
own song, was lost in the world: ‘Ich bin der 
Welt 


his music, even in the 


Was irony: in noble reach that ex 


, as he sang in his 


gekommen’. Throughout 
Christmas-card view 
of a peasant’s heaven depicted in the Fourth 


symphony, a refrain from 


abhanden 


this song can be 


heard. It was the Mahler leit-motif, his es 
sential cadence; and it came toa dving-fall 
nd end in ‘Das Lied 1 der Erde’. 
He t one 1 tl ame time egoist 
nd Everyman. He wrote the first aut 
Creal} al syn phe If but he wrote, too 
Eighth symp edicated to human 
here he saw vision a universal 
usic which would praise heaven and eart 


sand voices and instruments, the 
i and the small 
atures, and men and womer 
and children. Not the stern 
i 1 of Beethoven did Mah 


claim, but the world of here and now, made 


est Il €al h’s ere 
ethical millen 


niun 


er wish to pro 


and brother, of 
sister and sister, of father and 
mother and child. There is no love express d 
in Mahler 


mans ilove. 


sweeter with love of brother 
son, oft 
except iove ol kind 
In his ten 

follow the journey of the 


Every- 
symphonies we can 
man’s soul and its 
struggles. The first four of them show us the 
maturity; the 
echoes of Mahler’s home and countryside can 


emergence from youth to 
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still be heard as he plunges into the greater 
world and lives through the Sturm and 
Drang which in those days was the aesthetic 
fashion shaping the artist’s life. The Mahler 
symphonies are a close sequence, and not un- 
til the Tenth can you see how the wheel of 
the man comes full circle. In the Fifth, 
Sixth and Seventh symphonies Mahler com 
posed without using words or the human 
voice, his only wordless and unvocal music 
since the First symphony. He was now at 
the height of his career as musician and 
master of the orchestra, and the Fifth, 
Sixth and Seventh of his symphonies are the 
first fruits of his orchestral culture. 

The Eighth symphony, the ‘Symphony of 
a Thousand’, reveals Mahler placing his art, 
now that he is technically a master, at the 


service of all people ‘Mir heisst Svm 
honie’, was his credo, ‘mit allen Mitteln det 
rhandenet Fechnik, mir eine Welt auf 
auen.’ He WoOl ld recy ue it] his i heritance 
o the world The Eighth symphony is 
Evervi in’s symp! I i It embre ices in in 
é ( ind heaven; the 
m} sr s not of e individual but of the 
sal | The ¢ rm hoir and o 

( ( i Tj d-Space dim« 
( if esl g els he blessed 
dre OT! ( ttie ether Eigl 
hare ‘ dei IKE » 7 il \t 
iS¢ support Mahle Ss unlvée ( i 

song d tone 

hen, after the Eighth symphony, a com 
lete reaction, an es¢ ipe Irom the rejoicing 
tude to loneliness. Mahler could not 
imself ente the vorld ot Evervman. In 
Tine Eig! th S| mphony the apotheosis pro 


claims, to the words of Goethe, the fulfil 
ment of all things. Here is the unrealizable: 

Das Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier ist es getan. 
But not for Mahler the brotherhood of 
heaven on earth. He was not of the masses; 
and he was still at war with himself as man 
and artist. He turns away in his next work, 
his masterpiece, from all that he has been 
heading for, from the vision he saw of a 
music which would be now a dream, now a 
drama, now a song of nature, now a song of 
man, now a dance and now a sermon. He 
was always a wanderer in the world. Not 
as a master of magnitude in music could he 
find his soul; he could not return again to 
mere music; not again as the revealing priest 
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ina truly Catholic cathedral of tone could he 
speak. These experiences an artist can go 
through but once, and if he then finds not 
what he seeks he must look elsewhere. He 
saved himself and achieved his masterpiece, 
not in the symphony of his own ego; not in 
the symphony of Everyman; not even in 
the symphony of remembered youth; and 
not in the réclame of opera and concert. He 
wrote freely and happily and beautifully out 
of a soul at peace at last, out of an imagina- 
tion at one with itself and fully realized, 
when he went into the hills and absorbed a 
philosophy and poetry of ancient China, ex- 
pressing acquiescence, fortified by wine and 
fancv, and nature’s loneliness that gently 
falls over the Ego like a cloak. 

I cannot think of Mahler as a man who 


just sat down and composed symphonies and 


offered them for our deleetation simply as 
musi With each of his works he lived 
through a necessary stage in his spiritual de 
velopment. Music was his onlv way of life. 
He had to shed many skins. He needed to 
create music to fulfil his destiny, a man 
needs childret at the risk Ol producing 
naste leces or not masterpiece 

“SO ( ( a Is the ac ! itiol 
in me ith all 1 experience vhen m\ 
nind and s re at rest I can compost 
nothir \l he id, ‘Whe I conceive a 
composition I always arrive at the point 
where I must emply the word as the bearer 
of my musical idea’ It is important, at 
once, to realize exactly what the ‘word’ 
meant for Mahler; it is the crudest error to 
infer that he ever wrote programme-mu ic: 


this fact had best be understood before o1 

studies in Mahler proceed further. He never 
separated the vocal from the instrumental 
style in his imagination. The use of the 
human voice and words in Mahler no more 
sunders him from the symphonic style than 
the use of words sunders Beethoven from it 
in the Ninth. There are, as I say, refrains 
and cadences in all the Mahler symphonies of 
songs he heard or composed in youth or in 
early manhood; they follow him even into 
the harder and more bony world of his in- 
strumental symphonies, the Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh. But as soon as a melody of vocal 
origin enters Mahler’s mind it is, if I may use 
the word, symphonized: it loses its inde- 
pendence as song and becomes a theme, a 
motif, a germ of an instrumental texture. 
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Sometimes, he seems not to have taken the 
trouble to invent his symphonic material. 
And we arrive now at the celebrated problem 
of his banality, his Banalitaet. 


III 


Romain Rolland has written cynically of 
Mahler’s ‘assimilations’, of ‘Beethoven tak- 
ing lessons from Mendelssohn; Chabrier 
giving Bach a helping hand’. This is super- 
ficial, a classic example of ‘Banalitaet’ in 
musical criticism. For Mahler is one of the 
most personal of composers; his music, even 
when it recalls other music, is stamped un- 
mistakably with his own style, his own way 
of feeling. His shallowest detractors contra- 
dict themselves; they dismiss him as a con- 
ductor who composed from memory helped 
out by a conductor’s technique of instru- 
mentation, and then they admit that they 
are repelled by the Mahler Stimmung, the 
Mahler temperament. I can not only feel 
Mahler in nearly every bar he wrote; I can 
see him. His music seems to project the es- 
sence of him, a sort of ectoplasm. Maybe 
the spirit which emanates is not always 
Mahler’s; maybe it is sometimes Schubert’s, 
or Bruckner’s or Liszt’s; the fact is that 
Mahler is the medium. I am not concerned 

k 


here with likes or dislikes; I am pointing out 
that whether you love or detest Mahler, he 
exists. The trouble is that much has been 
writte! r said of Mahler by people who do 
not know his music; they have heard only 
the so-called banalities, those parts of his 
speech belonging to the common musical 


vocabulary of his period. I can imagine that 


Bach in his day was accused of banality; I 


mean that his melody and harmony were 
much in the air; he made an inherited stock 
of material his own by drawing it through 
e sit his mind 
Mahle: ed all his days in music; for 
Sit imself « It at an ea | age 
Of the great nposers and make no mis 
ike, he is great he is the only one who 
once ved thougnt ind experienced mainly 
symphonic terms; he wrote no opera, 
though he was the greatest of all conductors 


of opera; and he wrote no piano or chamber 
music; even his song cycles are symphonical 
ly felt, at bottom. Into one form of music 
he poured his consciousness as man and art 
ist; through one form of music he sought to 
untie the knot intrinsicate of his being. Not 
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since Beethoven has a composer aimed at a 
larger and more truly symphonic ideal than 
Mahler’s. And the essence of the symphony 
is the transition, the experience, the dénoue- 
ment — not the birth and starting-point. I 
suspect that for Mahler the very elements 
of music, the language of it, often possessed 
a significance in themselves, enriched by as- 
sociation; he perhaps felt that invention was 
not his strong point. Often after he has got 
a new idea he is compelled to foster it and 
nourish it with all his instrumental sophisti- 
cation and dexterity. In the Eighth sym- 
phony, when he hymning the song of all the 
children of God and nature, he is no more 
concerned with originality of theme than the 
priest devotedly performing a_ traditional 
ritual; the old hallowed modes and inflections 
serve well enough. He was apparently as 
little concerned with ‘original’ themes as 
Shakespeare with original plots. Through 
music he had to go his ways; all that he 
found on the journey, all that he inherited, 
he made his own by thought and intense 
feeling. In Mahler the style is not the idiom, 
the harmony, the structure; it is the man 
himself. 

He composed, as I say, the first autobi- 
ographical symphonies. In Beethoven the 
hero is humanity seen in heroic mould; the 
Beethoven symphony is ethical and presents 
the struggle of idealism with destiny. There 
is no egoism in Beethoven. The Liszt and 
3erlioz symphonic-poem presented a roman- 
tic type 3yronic, presented objectively 
as Harold or Mazeppa or Faust. Brahms 
emulated the Beethoven ethic in his First 
symphony, then contented himself with mu- 
sic of reflective fancy or subjective feeling. 
Che D major, F major, and E minor sym- 
phonies of Brahms are not really more sym- 
phonic than any of the first of Haydn’s 
London set; I mean that they speak no 
ethic, no credo, certainly tell of no Weltans- 
chaung. They are technically symphonies, 
no doubt; they are as a fact a superb adap 
tation of the old suite to a richer musical 
equipment. When we consider the sym- 
phonies of Brahms or Sibelius, for example, 
we do not feel that after the composition of 
any one of them, the composition of another 
marked an inevitable direction, even a crisis, 
in the life of either of these composers, as 
men, not only as artists. If the Third sym- 
phony of Brahms had followed the First, 
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none of us would have felt a sense of a gap 
or hiatus anywhere in Brahm’s spiritual de- 
But Mahler could not possibly 
have conceived, let alone written, ‘Das Lied 
von der Erde’ earlier than the did write it; 
he had to seek it hard and patiently. Each 
of his symphonies was for Mahler a shedding 
of a skin; The 
finale of one symphony of Mahler presup- 
When 
the whole set of them was performed at 
Amsterdam twenty could 
understand that here, if there was much that 
could not be regarded as great music, there 
was not an insignificant note; it was as 
though a noble and defeated man were being 


vel pment. 


a renewal or renunciation. 
poses the beginning of its successor. 


years ago, we 





self-portrayed before us; it was an incarna 
tion of Mahler; the mental suffering stuff 
of him, the bones and perishable flesh had 
long since been flung into the earth. In these 
vast corridors of music his ghost walked still 
seeking, hearing now echoes of poignant 
beauty, now of long lost happiness, now of 
brave striding forging music, now of the 
whole heavens choiring to the bright-eyed 
cherubim; then suddenly sounded the chord 
of frustration, of the earth-bound, the dis- 
sonance that was all Mahler’s experience 
crystallized into tone, even the banalities 
which made him, or should have made him, 
Everyman’s composer. 
(To be concluded next month) 
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By Angus Joss 


Part | | 


When Edison returned from Europe in 
1912, he was prepared to delve into the 
problems of marketing his new disc phono- 
graph. At the June convention of jobbers 
there was on hand an instrument with rec- 
ords for demonstration. To outwit com- 
petitors, no effort was made to display the 
model. Instead, it was played in a concealed 
position for the entertainment of those pres- 
ent. The piano recordings sounded more 
realistic than any previously made. The 
piano incidentally was the only instrument 
that gave Edison any real trouble. It was 
freely admitted by the Edison concern that 
the later piano discs were more authentic. 
A demonstration was given the jobbers of 
the Diamond Disc machine which reproduced 
the tone colors so perfectly that each instru- 
ment could be identified as though the separ- 
ate players were in the same room. Edison 
discovered that when two instruments were 
played simultaneously either on the same or 
different notes, the resulting effect was a con- 
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fusion of sounds rather than a blending. 
One listener expressed the opinion that the 
disc phonograph sounded to him like a man 
singing in a barrel. This was owing to the 
fact that the other discs of that time were 
strident and shrill in tone as compared to 
the Edison ones. Even the word “‘specie”’ 
was clearly audible on Edison’s machine, a 
critical combination of sounds which had de- 
fied Edison for a year. 

In the meantime, Edison had sent men to 
scour Europe for voices. This expedition 
lasted for three years with nearly 2,000 test 
recordings being made. ‘These were later 
heard and commented upen by the inventor. 
Prominent singers and operatic artists of 
each city and town were represented. It 
might be interesting at this point to give 
some of the opinions of the inventor on the 
art oi singing as he was an expert in judging 
voices by means of the phonograph which he 
regarded as the ‘‘acid test” of a voice. He 
claimed that the phonograph needed a voice 
of delicate timbre, a fresh and youthful 
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voice, scientifically perfect in the quality of 
its overtones. He believed that reputation 
was influenced by chance and opportunity 
to some extent but still more by a winning 
personality, fine stage appearance, histrionic 
abilitv and generally long experience in the 
art of dramatic acting and singing. All of 
the latter qualities counted for little or noth- 
ing on the phonograph; here the voice was 
tried on its merits alone. He claimed that 
some noted operatic singers were found to 
have intrinsically poor voices when they were 
recorded \lso 


often actually un 


reat operatic artists were 
der strain. The voice was 
continually taxed by a shouting delivery, 


made necessary for dramatic effect due to 
the set-uy f the operatic stage He did 
not decri peratic artists in general and 
many of them he four d is near pertec tion 


ice could be, but he preferred 


» record ly those voices which had the 
necessary quality for the production of a 
good record, no matter what the artistic 
ibility « e lame ind experience 1 i singer 
ied 

Arrtists Unavailable 

ible whe r me to record commercial 
peratic selecth because most of the la 
miliar artists were nder contract with other 
recording mpanies He was forced to en 
gage what remaining talent was then avail 
ible, man. f whom were discovered by his 
scouts throughout Europe and America. 


Some of these had natural recording voices as 
Edison discovered in his careful selection of 
the best records. Miller was a great record 
ing technician but he lacked tact and pa 
tience in handling artists, with fact caused 
Edison to lose a number of his earlier talent, 
resulting in a large volume of trade going to 
competitors. To recapture this loss, he was 
urged to remunerate the artists more liberal 
ly but he declared that the fee was more than 
idequate. When we take into consideration 
the costly processes involved in manufactur- 
ing the Edison disc at the time perhaps he 
was correct in his decision. It is so easy to 
hold post-mortems now that the years have 
elapsed. However, higher fees may well 
have retained some worthwhile artists and 
accordingly stimulated his business, sub- 
stantially. 

Just before the Diamond Disc phonograph 
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and records made their public debut in Jan- 
uary 1913, an event occured which caused 
much anguish for Miller. In November 
1912, Edison commenced releasing long lists 
of Blue Amberol, the perfected cylinder rec- 
ords, together with a suitable diamond re- 
producer and a new concealed horn model 
for those who did not care for attachments. 
Miller confided: ‘‘I thought I had talked 
him into abandoning the cylinder and he was 
slyly working at it all the time.’’ What 
appeared to be folly to Miller was in reality 
just good business sense, not the usual char 
acteristic of inventors. The cylinder was still 
in favor in some places, so Edison continued 
to issue it to the annovance of Miller. No 
doubt the sale of these records and phono 
graphs helped finance the successful launch 
ing of the disc. In 1913, records for the disc 
phonograph were few and limited in produc 
tion since the method of Diamond Disc pro 
duction technique was in its infancy. It was 
infinitely more complicated and slower to 
manufacture than the shellac disc. The 
latest hit tunes were not being produced as 
rapidly as those of his competitors. This 
fact was long a stumbling block in the prog 
ress of the Edison product. The company 
realizing this offered an attachment to play 
lateral-cut records on the new Edison ma- 
chine. This was soon followed up by other 
manufacturers and in such quick succession 
that there were many Diamond Disc phono 
graphs given over exclusively to lateral-cut 
re cords 


Unforeseen Damage 


lo add to the latter setback, thousands of 
Edison discs began to crack and warp and 
curl at the edges, making them unfit to be 
played except at the risk of damaging some 
part of the diamond reproducer. Many own- 
ers were dismayed at the damage the chang- 
ing atmosphere did to their favorite records. 
Their complete chagrin was understandable 
when months later they learned that the 
records could not be replaced. Edison real- 
ized that completely new technique in the 
manufacture of his disc had to be devised, 
but a new difficulty arose while this was 
being worked out. The war broke out in 
Europe in 1914 and the chemicals needed for 
disc manufacture became scarce or impossible 
to acquire. Edison sprang into action, and 
within a month set up a plant to produce 
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phenol or carbolic acid to relieve the situa- 
tion. Since other chemicals imported from 
(Germany could no longer be had, substitutes 
had to be found to keep up production. The 
latter chemicals resulted in an inferior sur- 
face. Where the first discs had been reason- 
ably quiet in surface noises, the newer ones 
This de 
tracted from the realism of quality in the 
opinion of many people. 

Edison plunged into the work of effacing 
the difficulties and was making progress, 
when his plant was destroyed by fire that 
same year. 


hissed and scratched and popped. 


Courageouslv he ordered it re 
built and within a few months time the 
insomnia squad”’ had records again on the 


narket. Valuable 


ost and these could not be replaced as the 


masters, however, were 


singers were under contract to other com 
panies. Despite difficulties, the records con 
nued, but the surfaces were inferior to the 


pre-war product 


The First 


Tone Test"”’ 


\n event of prime importance took place 
in 1914 which must have lessened the in- 
\nna Case, an Edison 
artist, demonstrated in the first public “Tone 
Test,” 


ventor’s anguish. 


given before the jobbers at Des 
\oines, lowa, that her voice heard in person 
matched her records. Although the jobbers 
long believed this test possible, they were 
further convinced of the realism of Edison 
dises by this remarkable demonstration. This 
first test led to a series of ‘Tone Tests” 
offered by jobbers and dealers in October 
1915 at New York, Detroit, Cleveland, Phil 
adelphia and Milwaukee. Over fifty artists 
cooperated in the tests subsequently carried 
on in all of the principal cities of the United 
States. All tests were made with a labora- 
tory model because only that special phono- 
graph could sustain the comparison, owing 
to its larger amplifying chamber. News- 
papers printed comments which added to 
the testimony built-up during a period of 
eight years. Millions of people were con- 
vinced at the demonstrations that there was 
no difference between the recorded music 
and the performance by the living artist. In 
the ‘Tone Test,” an artist sang or played 
in unison with the phonograph. At a ran- 
dom moment the artist stopped and the 
tlood of music continued unabated. One 
could only tell when the artist ceased by 
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watching the hands or lips of the performer. 
Sometimes the lights were turned off and 
the artists stole away in the darkness. When 
the lights were turned on and the artist was 
no longer to be seen, the phonograph con- 
tinued its realistic demonstration. This 
method of substantiation was varied some- 
times by having the artist walk from the 
rear, of the room down the aisle, singing in 
unison with the recording. 

Claims of perfection had been previously 
advanced by at least two companies. In 
1900, Columbia advertised that their records 
contained ‘‘music with all the charm as well 
as. . .power of the original — the voice living 
and real, with all its natural strength and 
beauty.”’ Victor in 1908, advertised: ‘In 
the opera house corridor scene in ‘The Pit’ 
at Ye Liberty Theatre, Oakland, California, 
the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung 
by Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the 
Victor, and the delighted audience thought 
they were listening to the singers themselves. 
Every day at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, the grand-opera stars sing, accompan 
ied by the hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces. 
The diners listen with rapt attention, cran 
ing their necks to get a glimpse of the singer. 
Even in the Victor laboratory, employees 
often imagine they are listening to a singer 
making a record while thev really hear the 


Vic tor nit 
The Test That Failed 


Only one competitive phonograph dealer 
tried to duplicate the Edison “Tone Test.” 
He was a Columbia dealer in Taylorville, 
Illinois, who on January 10, 1921 held a 
mock ‘Tone Test’? with Ada Jones. It was 
a failure, which brought forth the challenge 
by the Edison Company ‘“‘to any talking 
machine dealer to make a comparison, under 
proper test conditions, before a satisfactory 
committee, between a living artist’s voice or 
instrumented performance and such talking 
machine's reproduction of the same artist’s 
talking machine record. If the talking ma- 
chine dealer will permit us to make a similar 
comparison, we will pay five hundred dollars 
to any local charitable organization selected 
by such committee if they decide that his 
talking machine sustained the celebrated 
Edison Tone-Test comparison as given by 
us; it is understood that the talking machine 
man is to pay five hundred dollars, if the 
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committee decides that his talking machine 
has not sustained the test’. Needless to 
say, no talking machine dealer ever accepted 
the challenge. 

Not many know about the manner in 
which Edison records were tested before re- 
lease. All were first played before a com 
mittee which voted on whether they were 
up to the best standards and worthy of being 
issued. In the early days of the disc, Edison 
himself passed sole judgment on the record- 
ing, and if he found any fault he would not 
release the record. Often moulds were junked, 
necessitating another performance because 
the original did not attain the criterion de- 
manded by ‘‘the old man”’, as he was affec- 
tionately called. 


More Artists 


As time went on, Edison acquired a larger 
number of artists. Some of these were 
noted singers who had recorded for other 
companies. Their advent added to the pres- 
tige of the Diamond Disc. Sales climbed in 
spite of the rough surfaces. In June 1918, 
Edison announced a new ‘‘velvet surface” 
record which was a great improvement. It 
involved more chemical experiments, but by 
the 1920s there was a smoother, warp-proof 
record. The production was stepped up 
considerably in the matter of releasing Broad- 
way hits. The white label record appeared 
in 1921. This was a splendid improvement 
not only in the appearance of the record 
but in making titles easier to read. The old 
black record, with its etched titles, had to be 
held to the light to read the name of the 
artist and the selection. Many of the objec- 
tions to the Diamond Disc had been abol- 
ished, and ‘‘Tone Tests” and ‘Turn Table” 
tests helped push the sales. In the ‘‘Turn 
Table” tests, the leading talking machines of 
the day were pitted against the Edison. A 
needle record by an artist could be compared 
to the artist’s Edison record while listeners 
sat in front of the turntable as it revolved 
on different machines each in turn playing 
the record. Even the needle record sounded 
much better on the Edison with its larger, 
scientifically designed horn. The Bruns- 
wich phonograph was a strong competitor 
as it was equipped to play Edison records 
with its Ultona reproducer minus a mechani- 
cal feed. Although the reproduction was 
good the Edison records wore out much 
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faster on the latter machine. The Edison 
Company missed their chance when they did 
not take the Brunswick concern into court 
to prove that Edison records could not be 
played on the Brunswick machine without 
damage. 

* * * 

By early 1924, the radio began to compete 
strongly with the phonograph. Sales on rec- 
ords and phonographs began rapidly to sub- 
side. People were intensely intrigued by the 
new sound producing gadget which supplied 
the hit tunes with news flashes, stock and 
weather reports, speeches of celebreties and 
historical events. The commercials had not 
yet become so frequent or so boresome, 
hence the reproduced music of radio gained 
popularity. The fact that mainly living art- 
ists were performing swayed public interest 
from records toward the radio. There were 
some phonograph records played on the 
smaller stations but the commercial trans- 
cription had not made its appearance. 

The record manufacturers, hard hit by 
radio, struck back with electric recording in 
1925. . Machines were put on the market 
with increased volume, greater range and 
more realistic quality. Edison seemed to 
ignore this new trend, probably because the 
acoustical qualities of the new records were 
not of superiority to his own. A deep, bom- 
bastic bass was the new attraction of the 
lateral-cut records put out by the few com- 
panies that remained in the field. Their ma- 
chines were improved with metal alloy dia- 
phragms and at first were equipped with the 
exponential horn—a folded six-foot tone 
chamber which required a larger cabinet to 
house it. Not long afterwards, the electri- 
cally amplified machines replaced these and 
the phonograph and radio combination came 
into being. This instrument became increas- 
ingly popular much later. 

In 1926, Edison desperately began to fight 
the radio. He devised a forty-minute and 
a twenty-minute record. This was accom- 
plished by recording at 450 grooves to the 
inch. Attachments for the latest models 
were made so that they could play the latest 
innovation. Sixty per cent of the diamonds 
were destroyed in grinding them to fit the 
diminutive track of the long-playing record. 
This latter was placed on the market in 1927, 
but was not as popular because Edison was 
five years too late with his innovation. The 
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fine threads were easily stripped since they 
were delicate and could not stand wear. In 
addition to this, there was lessened volume 
of sound, a very definite drawback. The 
public could not seem to learn, or were un- 
wiHing to learn, to change reproducers and 
shift gears. It was the old two and four min- 
ute cylinder trouble all over again. 

Meanwhile, the radio voice grew stronger 
with the advent of the dynamic speaker, so 
Edison manufactured a new standard repro- 
ducer in 1928, and a new model ‘‘Edisonic’”’ 
with more volume. A special loud reproduc- 
er was designed to produce greater volume 
on the dance discs. In 1929, an electric re- 
cording with still louder volume and an elec- 
tric combination with a universal pickup 
to play vertical as well as lateral-cut records 

arrived. In an attempt to recapture some 
of the record business, Edison also released 
for a few short months a lateral-cut disc. 
Every new effort, however, seemed all in 
vain. Record sales continued to drop. 

The quality of Edison lateral-cut electric 
discs was superior to those of other com- 
panies. They were more natural in sound 
and did not have the rasping characteristic 
that electricity caused in voice reproduction, 
especially in the earlier days. Despite the 
exaggerated bass on band and orchestral rec- 
ords in other brands, it should be noted they 
possessed more realistic qualities particularly 
in the matter of overtones. Unquestionably, 
recording was simplified by the use of micro- 
phones in place of acoustic horns, yet to 
many phonopiles the electric recorded voice 
discs were a disappointment since their only 
improvement was a louder and fuller ac- 
companiment. 

Record sales had reached the bottom in 
1929. Undoubtedly the realization of this 
fact caused the Edison management to an 
the abandonment of Diamond Discs 
November 1st of that vear. 
Sentiment was being dethroned for business 


ounce 
ecords as of 
wondered what Edison 


I have often 


easons. 


thought of his favorite invention being 
junked for the radio. It must have been with 
mingled feelings of regret and despair that 
He did make the pro- 
phecy that the phonograph would have its 
comeback, and we have lived to see his pro- 
phecy fulfilled in a remarkable manner. In 
the future, it is to be hoped that people will 
not forget the man who wished to be re- 


he gave his consent. 
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membered as the inventor of the phonograph 
and the record. They were undeniably his 
pet brain-children and the work he did to 
perfect them deserves to be remembered. 


Records 1947 


—_-- - ——(Continued from page 133) 


May 1947 


MENDELSSOHN: Reformation Sym- 
phony. Beecham and London Phil. Orch. 
Victor set 1104. A welcome addition to the 
recorded symphony repertoire. Good repro- 
duction. DELIUS: Violin Concerto. Sam- 
mons, Sargent and Liverpool Phil. Orch. 
Columbia set 672. Delius at his romantic 
best in music of poetic serneity, beautifully 
played and well recorded. MOZART: Piano 
Quartet No. 2. Szell and members of the 
Budapest Quartet. Columbia set 669. Good 
performance and recording. SCHUBERT: 
Quartet in E flat. Quilet String Quartet. 
Concert Hall set AE. A splendid perform- 
ance and fine recording. 


June 1947 


BARTOK: Piano Concerto No. 3. 
dor, Ormandy and the Phila. Otch. 
bia set 674. BARTOK: Violin 


San- 
Colum- 
Concerto. 





Menuhin, Dorati and Dallas Sym. Orch. 
Victor set 1120. Both sets are well played 
and recorded. BIZ : Carmen Ha- 
banera, and MASSE: Paul et Virginie — Air 
de tigre; Jeanne Gerville-Réache. Victor 


Heritage disc 15-1008. One of the greatest 
contraltos of all times heard at her best. Her 
rendition of the Carmen air is the finest on 
records. 


July 1947 
HANDEL: Concerti Grossi. The Busch 
Chamber Players. Columbia set 685. An 


important contribution to the recorded liter- 
ature of Handel. If not of the consistently 
3usch’s unex 


celled Bach Brandenburg Concerti sets, the 


fine playing to be found in 


performances are nonetheless enjoyable. Re- 
cording quality will be aided by cutting down 


RAVEL: Chants He- 


on the high control. 


braiques and Chansons Magécasses. Made- 
leine Gray, Ravel and Ensemble. Vox set 


186. Despite inferior recording, this set is 
recommended for the fine artistry of Miss 
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Grey and the unusual appeal of the music. 


DUKAS: Sorcerer's Apprentice. Jorda and 
Natl. Sym. Orch. Decca set EDA 16. This 
is the most thrillingly imaginable perform- 
ance of this work on an extended range set, 
but on the average commercial outfit its 
superiority over the previously preferred 
performance of Gaubert (Columbia set MX- 
75) may not be fully apprehended. 


August 1947 


RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloe Suites 1 
and 2. Miinch and Paris Conservatory Orch. 
Decca set EDA 29 
ances of this musi 


Our preferred perform- 
PURCELL: Abdelazer 


Sutte. Fendler and Vox Cham. Orch. Vox 
set 199. Consistently enjovable music, well 
performed and satisfactorily recorded. MO 
ZART: Adag nd Rondo, K. 617. E. Power 
11-9570. Ay < sit' rl 
] \ 
SITIO! ed ( i 
BACH | B 
‘ nak ‘ : 
g ) g 
g as § 
VOLI 
tT \ 1] 
oY i SU | gO 1d le 
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( SHAKESPI E: H 
iur Olivic Walt 
ind Orcl \ et 1128. Ale] 9 ¢ 
n Sic ] = } . i] 1 ) ) 
t = {) i o is l 
S] irean actor recommend it 
September 1947 
WAGNER: Siegfried Id A Faust Over 
tu Ride f the Va Toscanini and 
N B¢ Sym. Ore Victor set 1135 The 
best performance of the Siegfried Idyll on 
records. Ihe hard-driven Ride seems an un- 


fitting companion for the other works. Ex- 
BERLIOZ: The Trojans 

Royal Hunt and Storm and Trojan March; 
BORODIN: Prince Igor—Overture. Beecham 
and London Phil. Orch. Victor set 1141. 
One should not miss the Berlioz. It is repre- 
sentative of the composer’s most inspired 
music for the theater, and Beecham’s per- 
formances are wholly admirable. BERLIOZ: 
Roman Carnival Overture. Victor de Sabata 


cellent rece irding. 
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and the London Phil. Orch. Decca disc 
K1552. BERLIOZ: Beatrice and Benedict — 


Overture. Sargent and Natl. Sym. Orch. 
Decca disc K1416. The Roman Carnival 
reveals the most admirable characteristics of 
de Sabata’s conducting, and Sargent’s 
straightforward treatment of the other over- 
ture is enhanced by the superior reproduc- 


tion. DONIZETTI: La Favorita — A tanto 
amor. Victor Heritage disc 15-1010. The 


fabulous Battistini at his best, this is a re- 
cording all admirers of great singing should 
hear. 


October 1947 


HUMPERDINCK: JHansel and Gretel. 
Mass in B 





Columbia set MOP-26. BACH: 
minor. Victor sets 1145/46. Two impor 
tant and enjoyable sets despite the fact that 
neither achieves full perfection in perform 
nee BRITTEN The Young Person’ 
e to the Orche Sargent and Liver 
pool Phil. Orch. Columbia set 703. A dia- 
lie illy clever wot c wi icl vides L unique 
esson in orchestration and at the same tin 
sustains musical interest in repetition. 
rCHAIKOVSKY : Fifth Symphony. Kletzki 
ind Philharmonia Or« Columbia set 701 





\ most satisfying performar | 
recorded. BEETHOVEN: Violin Con 


Szigeti, Walter and Phil.-Sym. Orcl ( 

1 set 697. Noble music, nobly played, 
and in our estimati splendidly re 
corded. MOZART: C et Quartet. Kell 
and Philharmonia Quartet. Columbia set 
702. MOZART: Concerto No. 4 for Hor 
Dennis Brain and Hallé Orch. Columbia 
set 285. Both works are admirably played 


and recorded. 


November 1947 


BERLIOZ: Romeo and J: 4 ; 
Excerpts. Toscanini and NBC Sym. Orch. 
Victor set 1160. Were we asked to 
the six best albums ot the year, this one would 
head the list. For poetic subtlety in music, 
Berlioz surpassed himself in the Love Scene. 
MOZART: Quintet in D major. Budapest 
Quartet and Katims. Columbia set 708. A 
worthy performance of a great work, well 
recorded. OPERATIC DUETS. Jan Peerce 
and Leonard Warren. Victor set 1156. Fine 
singing and excellent recording. 


iLiet Svmi phony 


name 


~— —— Continued on page 164 
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The past month has been both hectic and 


We have handled three times 


enervating. 
the number of subscriptions received in any 
esimilar period during the magazine’s exis 


tence | » complicate matters, the weather 
1k a sudden turn for the worse and we were 


virtually snowed in for a week, during which 


ime no mail was received. The January re 
rds did not arrive until long after the first 

the vear while some December releases, 
said t transit, have not as yet been re 
eived Owing to conditions beyond out 


able to deliver records 


lo add to our troubles, 


control we were not 


many reviewers 


power supply at the printer’s was cut off 
tor seve ral d LVS. Because ol these con 
diti ms, we have had to hold up publication 


very late date. By next month we hope 


Ed. 


e O1 schedule. 


Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN: 
Op. 60; The Cleveland 
ducted by George Szell. 


MM-705, four discs, 


Orchestra, con 
Columbia set 


price $5.85. 
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Symphony No. 4 in B flat, 








issued Beecham’s 


Ajust a year ago, Victor 


performance of this symphony. I noted at 


the time that the recording had an edge on 
. : 
the ea lic r 


Foscanini one. Considering re 


cent ad\ ncements In recording technique it 
is not surprising to find that this set is re 
productively better than Beecham’s Phe 


Cleveland Orchestra has alwavs sounded ex 


di vell on records, and well it 

ioh hal re Hall in which th 
organizat performs is one of the mos 
icoustically perfect auditoriums in this coun 


nnection with the Beecham set, I 
he history of this symphony on rec 


I 


It was noted at the time that Columbia 


traced t 
ords. 
had 


than a decade ago. Weingartner’s perform- 


an old set made bv Weingartner more 


ance reveals little imagination, and the two 


dimensional dynamic aspect of the reproduc 
tion leaves much to be desired. Columbia 
could not have chosen more wisely among its 
accessible conductors for a new per- 


For Szell divulges a 


many 
formance of this score 
more appreciable perception of the music’s 


content—one which is elated and humorous 
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in the quick movements and properly poised 
in the meditative adagio. He gives a per- 
formance equally as proficient as Toscanini 
or Beecham. I most certainly urge that those 
who possess the Weingartner version consid- 
er this one as a replacement. 

Beethoven's Fourth Symphony reveals 
some of his most admirable qualities, among 
which might be cited his ability to alternate 
profundity and uninhibited elation. Those 
who do not know the work intimately are 
robbing themselves of a continuous source of 
pleasure. By its own virtue, it is quite as 
important as the composer’s more famous 
Eroica and Fifth Symphonies which over- 


shadow it. P.F.R. 


BERLIOZ: The Corsair—Overture, Op. 21; 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Victor 
disc 11-9955, price $1.00. 

AW. R. Anderson, writing in The Gramo- 
phone (January 1947), said of this release: 
“Berlioz-Beecham at their brilliant best. 
Need I say more? The recording shows how 
to get a keen fiddle-edge without throat- 
(ear-)cutting, how to convey the thought- 
behind-the-tune; how to weight a bass, shade 
a tune. . .many choice hints for the fit hearer.” 
The late Sir Hamilton Harty once recorded 
this work, but in this new disc we hear 
subtleties of line and phrase which the older 
way of recording did not yield. This is a 
fine romantic piece, typical of its composer 
at his best. Tovey tells us that “Byron’s 
Corsair is, of course, Byron himself, mythi- 
cally wicked, sinister, and diabolically noble. 
Berlioz himself is a Brocken masquerading 
as Byron upon a cloudscape of abstract or- 
chestration which is for him the one solid 
reality among the illusions. . .Gigantic as the 
Broken spectre is, Berlioz himself is greater 
than Byron. . .The Overture to Le Corsair is 
as salt a sea-piece as ever has been written’. 
One should read Tovey in full. He stimulates 
one’s appreciation. (See Vol VI of the Es- 
says in Musical Analysis, page 50.) 


—P.H.R. 


HANSON: Symphony No. 3 in A minor; 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set 
1170, price $6.00. 

AtThis set arrived too late for review this 
month. 
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IBERT: Escales; The San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. Victor set DV-10, two plastic 
discs, price $5.00, or DM-1173, two shellac 
discs, price $3.00. 

A The recording, heard in the plastic edition, 

was brilliant and lifelike with some highly 

impressive bass effects. The big bull-fiddles 
may cause some trouble on machines where 
no bass control cannot be lessened, especial- 
ly in connection with a crystal pickup. 

Heard with the Audak Tuned Ribbon, the 

full basses were most realistic and imposing. 
Ibert’s Escales, or Ports of Call, is a sort 

of Mediterranean travelogue inspired by a 

cruise, and its three movements “are in- 

tended to invoke the sights and sounds ex- 
perienced by the composer at Palermo, 

Tunis-Nefta, and Valencia’. Each of the 

three pieces makes use of authentic melodic 

material heard during the voyage. This is 
impressionistic music somewhat flamboyant, 
orchestrated with great skill and tonal color- 
ing. Rodzinski earlier recorded this work, 

(see July 1946 issue) but his performance was 

sadly routine—lacking in rhythmic buoyan- 

cy and tonal vividness. Monteux’s interpre- 
tation is both spontaneous and vital—a far 
more telling and enjoyable experience. Not 

a great work, Escales demands vivacity and 

imagination to make its picturesque qualities 

realistic. There is the difference of day and 
night in Monteux’s and Rodzinski’s perform- 
ances—the one is suffused with the colors 
and brilliance of high noon, the other ob- 
scured by murky shadows. —P.H.R. 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 5 in C sharp 
minor; The Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York, conducted by Bruno 
Walter. Columbia set MM-718, eight 
discs, price $10.85. 

A Mahler was one of the greatest conductors 

of his time. I have always believed that he, 

like Rachmaninoff, was a greater interpreter 
than a composer. He was regarded in his 
day as a modernist and the present sym- 
phony when first played was hissed by some 
because of its ‘‘offending modernism”. Hard 
driven by a nervous intensity, which in the 
end exhausted his frail body, Mahler infected 
his music with this characteristic. It is pres- 
ent in thissymphony. Dubbed “The Giant” 
by critics in 1904 because of its imposing 
length and structure this work is scored for 
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a large orchestra and in it the composer 
“employs all the resources which he had 
denied himself in the Fourth Symphony’. As 
in all of Mahler’s big works, there is nobility 
of thought and emotion mated to common- 
place ideas—Mahler knew how to exploit an 
orchestra, but he often became enamoured of 
Although he pro- 
fessed no program in mind when he wrote 
this symphony, one writer, Dika Newlin, 
feels its 


excessive instrumentation. 


“progressive tonality” is reflective 
of “Vienna's perpetual struggle between con- 
vention and revolt’. The turbulence of this 


work is in direct contrast to the conservative 


Fourth Symphony. \Why it begins with a 
Dead March—‘‘with measured tread—like 
funeral train’’—is not explained. The 


opening is most impressive but the scoring 
is blatant and often harsh, the brasses are 
utilized with force and emphasis. The sec- 
nd section of the first movement, marked 
“Witl with the utmost 


vehemence’’, is more impressive. 


stormy emotion 
The rest- 
lessness in Mahler that at times becomes al 
iost hvsterical is found in the Scherzo. 
\lahler was fully aware of its unusual energy, 
this is ‘‘the 
moment .... Conductors for the 


next fifty vears will all take 


for he wrote his wife that ver\ 
t too fast and 
make nonsense of it; and the public—Oh, 
heavens, what are they to make of this chaos 
of which 
only to crumble to ruin the minute after? 
What are they to say to this primeval music, 


new worlds are forever engendered, 


this foaming, roaring, raging seas of sound?” 
‘he final Rondo, with its majestic ending is 
one of Mahler’s most distinctive movements. 
Che Adagietto, which precedes it, is said to 
have been inspired by Catholic mysticism, a 
faith to which Mahler was converted many 
years before. Its earnest poetic simplicity 
has long endeared it to many since it has 
been programmed as a solo movement in the 
concert hall and twice before recorded. 

I am not equipped to express a detailed 
criticism of Walter’s performance of this 
work since I am not too familiar with it. 
A friend as well as ardent adherent, Walter 
brings unmistakable evidence of his fervor 
and affection for the composer’s music. 
Columbia has given the work brilliant and 
realistic reproduction. The monumental 
quality of the orchestration and the blatancy 
of the brasses may or may not make for 


difficulties on some machines. I found the 
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reproduction unbelievably lifelike and most 
impressive with its extended-range charac 
teristics. PAR. 
MOZART: Symphony in D major, K. 385 
(Haffner) (5 sides); and GLUCK: Orfeo— 
Dance of the Spirits (1 side); The NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Ar- 
turo Toscanini. Victor set DM-1172, 
price $4.00. 
AThose familiar with Toscanini’s earlier re- 
cordings of,these works may feel that the 
conductor has intensified his interpretations, 
but this is not true. Modern reporduction 
with its wider dynamic range gives the im- 
pression of greater intensification. 
nini, as one English critic observed some 
years ago, “interprets Mozart in the strong 
way, so that not only is Mozart greater than 
ever, but more than ever does he seem, like 
Bach, to embody in himself all music”. In 
his nuances, Toscanini has none of the affec- 
tation of many conductors. His is “an ad- 
justment of delicately opposed sonorities”’, 
late 
rather than a sentimental or pretentious al- 


Tosca- 


as the Lawrence Gilman once said, 


teration. In the 19th century, it was the 
custom to interpret Mozart in a super-re- 
fined manner which refuted his musical viril- 
ity. His art proceeded from actual life, and 
Toscanini plays it in a vibrant and living 
manner, which makes it seem comtempor- 
aneous with our time. 

Of this symphony, recognized as one of 
Mozart’s greatest, I should like to quote my 
late friend Sydney Grew, who once said: 
“The music represents the Mozart we can 
yield to, whatever our modd: the easy, 
gentle, altogether natural Mozart, full to the 
brim with the fancies, rock-foundationed on 
imagination, for whom to move in music is 
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as inevitable as to breathe or to look about.” 
The Gluck encore is well-chosen compan- 


ion. P.H.R. 


RESPIGHI: Roman Festivals—Sym phonic 
Poem; The Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. Columbia 
set MM-707, three discs, price 4.60. 


AAs a pageant of orchestral coloring, this 
score offers a type of musical experience 
which can be most impressive, particularly 
when performed by a superb organization 
like the Philadelphia Orchestra and recorded 
as realistically as it is here. How much the 
music will appeal over a time remains ques- 


tionable. The best section of the scx re is the 
October Excursions, in which the composer 
paints a rich-hued nature scene. The rest is 


comparable being thematically slim. The 
opening movement, a picture of the Circus 


Maximus in the old Roman days, is a bom- 
bastic portrayal of a Roman arena in which 
the martyrs are thrown to the lions. The 
second portrays a procession of holy pilgrims 
ind their ilation with the first sight of 
Rome, and the finale brilliantly but super 
ficially de} { the festivities of the people 
oO the e' of | Iipha 


Ormandy gives a splendid performance of 
this music. It is a conductor’s score—giving 
ample opportunity to demonstrate all facets 

As in the case of the 
recording of The Pines of Rome Ormandy 
fully rises to the occasion. Of the three 


otf the entire ensemble. 


works which form Respighi’s Roman cycle, I 
think The Fountains of Rome with its poetic 
impressions and glittering and often exquis- 
ite orchestral shading has the most appeal. 
It is a work which bears repetition. In the 
other two tone poems, the composer became 
too pretentious and the thematic material 
he chose was far less consequential. 


P.H.R. 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Seventh Symphony (Len- 
ingrad); The Buffalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by William Steinberg. 
Musicraft set 83, eight discs, price $10. 


Athe reproduction is most impressive and 
the record surfaces are better than most | 
have heard from Musicraft. I would say that 
the conductors’ earnestness and zeal suggest 
a sympathetic absorption with the score, and 
I feel certain that all who like this work will 
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value this performance. Moreover, the Bug- 
falo Philharmonic is a competent organiza- 
tion and its debut on records is assuredly an 
auspicious one. 

At the time that this symphony was writ- 
ten, Leningrad was under bombardment and 
the composer was living in bomb shelters and 
working with the fire-fighting brigade. Shos- 
takovich was unquestionably emotionally 
stirred and it is not surprising that in this 
work he directly appealed to the emotions 
rather than the intellect of his listeners. The 
composer tells us that the first part of the 
work ‘‘tells of the happy, peaceful life of a 
people confident in themselves and _ their 
future’. Then war comes. Of this part he 
states, ‘I made no attempt of naturalistic in- 
terpretation” but rather “I tried to give an 
emotion image of war’. ‘The reprise is 
a memorial march,” he claims, “or more 
correctly a requiem for the war victims 
The requiem is followed by an even more 
tragic theme. I do not | 
scribe it. Perhaps it is the tears of a mother, 


know how to de 


or even that feeling which comes when 


t that there are no more 


sorrow iS sO 


l grea 
te we. Che finale can be described in one 
word victory”’. 


When this symphony was first introduced 
to American listeners it was accompanied by 
much Russian fanfare. It is regretable that 
Shostakovich has been used for propaganda, 
since it has created conflicting reactions to 
the composer and his music. His gifts as a 
composer are immeasurable but his inspira- 
tions are more often impelled by emotions 
rather than intellect. This symphony is too 
long for its own good. It has its impressive 
moments—moments which any composer 
would be proud to claim, but lacks the main 
tenance of sustained inspiration. The work 
also is structually weak and relies too much 
on an improvisational urge. The ‘memorial 
march”’ is stirring, one of the composer’s best 
movements, but the rest too often flounders 
and leaves one with the feeling that Shosta- 
kovich was unable to rise above the emotions 
of the people and make of his music a more 
universal message of grim militarism. 


—P.H.R. 


SUPEE: Light Cavalry Overture; The Bos- 
ton “Pops’’ Orchestra, conducted by Ar- 
thur Fiedler. Victor disc 11-9954, price 
$1.00. 
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A The recording is splendid, one of the best I 
have heard from the Boston ‘‘Pops”, which 
is saying a great deal since this organization’s 
recordings are inevitably of the best. Dealers 
and others will be using this disc to demon- 
strate the qualities of different phonographic 
equipment. Fiedler interprets this overture 
with conviction. It is a pleasure to hear an 
old and familiar work played in this manner, 
for not only do you hear the music at its 
best, but you have an insight into the way a 
fine performer discovers and reveals its par- 
ticular qualities. From the beginning Fied- 
ler dispersed for me the unpleasant recollec- 
tions of blatant band and routine orchestral 
performanices. —P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite, Op. 
71a; Andre Kostelenetz and his Orchestra. 
Columbia set MM-714, three discs, price 
$4.00. 


AAn admirable recording revealing Koste- 
lanetz’s sense of orchestral balance. His 
treatment of this familiar work is crisp and 
incisive in the quick movements, perhaps a 
little lush in the sentimental ones but hardly 
a case of “gilding the lily’. The romantic 
is inseparable from the music and if some 
stress it a bit more than others I am sure it 
would be with the composer’s approval. 

PG. 


THOMAS: Raymond—Overture; The City 
of Birmingham Orchestra, conducted by 
George Weldon. Columbia disc 72374-D, 
price $1.25. 


A the recording is impressive for its quality 
especially in the softer passages. The fortis- 
simi reveal considerable hall resonance. The 
music is tuneful and typical of its composer. 

The opening half is the most appealing. 
The latter part borders on the commonplace. 
Thomas’ Raymond was produced in Paris in 
1851 where it failed. It gained a better foot- 
hold in Germany, but outside of the over- 
ture little music from this ill-fated score is 
known. To my knowledge the opera has 
never been produced in England or this 
country. Mr. Weldon handles the tranquil 
passages deftly, but his climaxes are on the 
stolid side. The recording has a rival in the 
Decca issue (disc K-1299), performed by 
Boyd Neel and the National Symphony, 
which I have never heard. —P.H.R. 
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WEBER: Der Freischuetz 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia disc 12665 
D, price $1.25. 


Overture, Op. 77; 


AWith the aid of a superior orchestra, Or 
mandy provides a formidable rival for Dec 
ca’s recent performance by 
the London Philharmonic. 


Leinsdorf and 
The velvet rich 
ness of the Philadelphia strings and the 
polished luster of the horn section yield many 
movements which are most impressive. The 
fashioned but 
lacking in the dramatic richness of the Tos 
canini reading. Ormandy’s pacing of the 
marked Molto 


slower than most conductors’. 


performance is meticulously 


shade 
This results 


overture, vivace, is a 
in less fervor in the final part and does noi 
make of the clarinet solo (which comes mid 
way in the overture) the magical movement 


that Toscanini produces. There is mor 


drama in this work than Ormandy supplies, 


which leaves the impression that he might 
1t be too familiar with the opera. 
The rect rdi s excellent The opening 
side of mv disc hed an annoving swish whicl 
hoped d in all P.fi.R 


WEBER: Obe wertu Phe 


Symphony Orchestra, conduc 


Boston 
ted by Serge 
Koussevitzky. Victor disc 11-9951, price 
$1.00. 


AFor sheer o1 stral splendor and techni- 
il prohicienc' this dis« can be recom 

mended, but personally I like my von Weber 

warme d. Koussevitzk interpreta 
ion does reveal the understanding of the 
evalient ticism ol music’s n d 
Ni s I ( Be 1am Versio! 


Concerto 


BACH: Concerto in A m Roman To 
tenl with the Musicraft Cham 


ber Orchestra. Musicraft set 78, twe 


Alt is ten years since Menuhin’s perforn 


ice ol 





never underst 





od why t 


is favored by both violinists and the pub 


il 

+ 1 , . nr t or > h 
over the Al minor, | cannot agree that tie 
att s expressive qualities are tor Lustere 


To be sure, there is more of the joy of living 
in the E major, but there is equal appeal in 
the meditative beauty of the A minor. 

Mr. Totenberg with a small string group, 
which he evidently directs himself, gives a 
most satisfying performance, despite a few 
tonal blemishes. It is the spirit of the play- 
ing that counts and I feel that both the vi- 
olinist and the ensemble perform with a spon- 
taneous and expressive musicality. In this 
presentation of the A minor Concerto, the 
aim was a reproduction of a performance of 
the music as played in Bach’s time. I sus- 
pect that a harpsichord would have been in- 
cluded in Bach’s day, but the smooth quality 
of the ensemble and the admirable recording 
suffers no loss withoutout it. —J.N. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D major, Op. 

35; Erica Morini (violin) with the Chi- 

cago Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 


Désire Defauw. Victor set DM-1168, 
four discs, price $5.00. (Manuel set, price 
S6.00). 


Alt has been said that the 


Beethoven violin concertos are 


id the 


works for a 


Brahms a 


man, and that women usually bring a lot of 


of feminine waywardness to them. The 
Pchaikovsky concerto cannot be classified as 
the exclusive property of men, it has its 


capricious qualities and much of its appeal 


lies in its melodic cl ind sweetness which 
far too many masculine players treat with 
. gentleness that belies their sex. Miss Mor 
ini does not play this music in the suave mat 
ner of Milstein nor in the polished, cool 
headed way of He 4 Hers isa more vital 
pert ince—a more earnest and incisive 
projection of the music. She does not per 
mit the listener to relax in his seat, but 


makes him more activel 


herself as a perfort 


conscious of both 
nd Tchaikovsky as a 
composer. Hubermann pl ived the work in 


| 


was not ona par with Miss Morini. 


nud the 


same manner, but his technica 


If there are rough moments on occasion, they 


mishes for the spirit 


ind vigor of her playing are the qualities of a 

shed artist who does not permit her tech 
nical prowess to dor ite or alter her exe 
cuti \s fine as are the performances ol 


Heifetz and Milstein, the 


are considerable and not 


merits of this one 
the least of 
interpretative intensitv of the artist 


these 


is the 
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which commands attention and interest. The 
long cut made in the finale may be tradi- 
tional, but it is nonetheless disrupting to the 
form of the movement. 

Mr. Defauw’s orchestral direction is com- 
petent but hardly as inspired as the playing 
of the soloist. The recording is brilliant and 
sometimes too sharply etched, but its clarity 
of instrumentation is praiseworthy.—P.H.R. 
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COUPERIN: Second Suite in A miner; and 
MARAIS: Suite in D minor; A\fred 
Zinghera (viola da gamba) and Putnam 
\ldrich (harpsichord). Technichord set 
l-9, five 10-inch discs. 


ATo those who admire early music plaved 
n the old instruments for which it was writ 
tel hese record Hl be most welcome. 
Phere have heen tao. fi diccenccbtce tect od 
1 ( ester 1 seri d | \ 
e American Society of Ancient Instru ts 
( ed Thi¢ Ca 9 vVi | 1COl 
4 eri 1663 ] +3 id | ( niimM 
\ n \ is (1656-1728 ‘ e imp nt 
1Cl I el ¢ The 1s Ol the 
ec! distinguished f its refinement of 
ind its gracel I] ent sO 
| of the Baroque styl i] eatly in- 
luenced he deve ypm t e 4 1\ form’ 
} B cl Ii Bacl S lite the ( ire 
movements unquestionably modelled 
Ol Lie patterns used ucCesSIUII' by the 
r re in ( uper s lites are gre uped 
in rving order, the movements being fanci 
full ntitled and ‘arranged in a iall 
theatric ‘program’”’ Many of the titles 
he gave to a movement are enigmatic and 
whether completely descriptive or merely 
topical remains open to debate. Thus, in 


the present suite, we find the curious title of 


Le Chemise blanche which conjures all sorts 
of ideas. 

Marais, a famous viola da gamist, studied 
omposition with Lully. Very little of his 
music has been recorded which makes the 
present suite especially welcome. The work 
contains a well devised set of variations on 
the old Portugese dance, La Folia, which 
Corelli also used in one of his most famous 
sonatas. Those receptive to music-making 
on old instruments, these divertingly con- 
trived suites will appeal. There is nothing 
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exhilarating about this music, neither is the 
quality nor the character of the instruments, 
particularly the gamba, which effects a sound 
between that of a violin and a cello. Both 
artists are capable performers. Mr. Zighera 
plays cello in the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra and Mr. Aldrich, a pupil of Landowska, 
has frequently been heard with that organi- 
zation. The artists have formed a Society of 
\ncient Instruments which we hope will be 
represented by future recordings. The re- 
production here is good, but the surfaces of 


the discs are not the smoothest. wa 
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BARBER: Sonata for Violoncello and Piano, 
Op. 6; Raya Garbousova and Erich Itor 
Kahn. Concert Hall Limited set No. 1, 
series B, two discs. 

HINDEMITH: String Quartet No. 4, Op. 
32; The Guilet String Quartet. Concert 
Hall Limited Edition set No. 2, series B, 
three discs. 

SCHUBERT: Sonata in C major, Op. Posth.; 
Ray Lev. Concert Hall Limited Edition 
set No. 3, five discs. 

ABarber’s early predilictions for the later 

German romantic school are recalled by his 

sonata. The work will appeal to most listen 

ers since it is harmonically conventional and 
expressively written for both instruments. 

While no great emotional depth is revealed 


1 


the capability of the composer’s workman 
ship and his strict adherence to a stylistic 
formula is to be admired. Garbousova and 
Kahn perform with fervor and conviction. 
Excellent recording. 

The performance of the Hindemith quartet 
cannot fail to delight chamber-music en 
thusiasts. It substantiates our earlier im 
pressions that the Guilet Quartet is one of the 








finest ensembles now before the public . 
Moreover, the splendid recording ot this work 
is a definite factor in the value of the set. 
Chis work was written in 1924 and belongs 
to Hindemith’s so-called middle period. Those 
who know d admire his earlier Opus 16 
QO \ prehend the style and pur 
se of the si It is misleading to speak 
4 this work as atonal. True, its consistent 
se of linear counterpoint and fluctuating 
tonalities, (except in the third movement) 
lend ai atonal | ilitv to the music bu; 
Hindemith is i strict disciple of that 
school Che interest here is both intelle¢ 
’ L Che opening movement 
\ ! S o v Ta d | i tertwin 
yy i v S eve S we is ear ap 
‘ \l g s te S ha 
d« S i e slow move 
ie ethel s em il appea! 
he Little Mar V h follows ts hat 
nie ( ( € I designed as a 
rief respite. The final passacaglia, th 
st impressive ement, is the work of a 
master craftst 
The Schubert si Was an unfinished 
work. Its first two movements written in 
1825 are the onl two piec es for pianoforte 
solo comparabk with the same composer's 
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symphonic achievements.”’ writes Arthur 
Hutchings in his book on Schubert. ‘‘and 
comparable (as music only, not as pianism) 
with Beethoven’s keyboard masterpieces’’. 
Sketches for the scherzo and finale only were 
provided by Schubert, and in the present 
performance the work is given in its entirety 
with Ernst Krenek’s completion of these 
movements. Krenek does not conceal the 
weakness of the c mM pr ser’s conception of the 
scherzo and finale and the laudibility of his 
musical efforts remains a moot question. Miss 
Lev is a capable pianist, but her performance 
of the symphonic first movement does not 
suggest to me that she concurs with Tovey 
that it is ‘‘perhaps the most subtle thing he 
[Schubert] ever wroteéé. Yers is a competent 
rather than penetrative reading of the work— 
applaudable for its forthright musicianship. 
Neither she nor Krenek convince me of the 
merit of the final movements and I see no 
reason for their performance. The record 
ing is satisfactorily contrived. PLR. 


FRANCK: Sonata in A major for Violin 
and Piano; Zino Francescatti and Robert 
Casadesus. Columbia set MM-7171, four 
discs, price $5.85. 

ANot since the days of Thibaud and Cortot 

have we had a team better fitted to perform 

this sonata. As admirable as the performance 
by Yehudi and Hephzibah Menhuin was it 
lacked the essential elegance of style which 
these French musicians bring to the music. 

They reveal an unmistakable sensitivity for 

the music which Heifetz and Rubinstein in 

their set failed to convey. The latter team 
approached the work in a modern spirit, ac- 
celerating its tempi throughout in a manner 
which obscured the more poetic and alluring 
qualities of the music. 

This is one of the most lyrically ingratiat- 
ing of all works composed for violin and pi- 

Lm Those who shun chamber music for 


one or another misconceived notions will find 
ay 


it instantly appealing, and they may we 
find themselves in a short time hurrying 


back t 


their favorite record shop to buy 
other chamber works. 

Che recording is well balanced on the 
whole, but sometimes the violin usurps the 
limelight. However, much of Casadesus’ ton- 
al nuancing is happily caught and conveyed 
in this recording and this is ideally matched 
by Francescotti’s expressive violin playing. 
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I hope that these two esteemably compat 
ible artists were able to record the two Fauré 
sonatas before the record ban. I have heard 
them play both and have recordings of their 
performances taken from the air which I 
highly value. P.FLR. 
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CHOPIN: Etudes, Opp. 10 and 25; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky (piano). Victor set 
DM-1171, price $9.00. 

Athis set arrived too late for review this 

month. Mr. Schoberg will discuss it in the 

February issue. 


RAMEAU: Gavotte and Variations from the 
Suite in A minor, La Poule, and COUPER- 
IN: Les Fastes de la grande et ancienne 
Menestrandise and La Tic-Toc-Choc; Sylv- 
ia Marlowe (harpsichord). Musicraft set 
84, three discs, price $3.85. 


Athe reproduction is much better in this 
set than in Miss Marlowe’s Scarlatti. There 
is less inflation of tonal sonority which adds 
considerably to one’s enjoyment of the mu- 
sic. The elegance and refinement of the 
French school of harpsichord music does not 
advantageously withstand over-amplifica- 
tion, and Miss Marlowe's playing scarcely 
requires enlargement. There is a stylistic 
reticence in her performance of this music 
which substantiates best its elegance and 
charm rather than its élan. 
well chosen and diverting. 


The program is 
Rameau’s Gavotte 
and Variations has a nobility of purpose and 
his characterization of the hen has humor. 
The long Couperin composition, Festivities of 
the great and ancient Federation of Musicians, 
is musical satire. The organization made 
attempts to secure legal control of all music 
teaching which Couperin opposed. The de- 
feat of the Guild is the subject of this suite. 
which is often amusing but too lengthy. Le 
Tic-Toc-Choc is a deft imitation of a baroque 
clock. BR 
SCHUMANN: Kreisleriana, Opus 16; Claud- 

io Arrau (piano). Columbia set MM-716, 


five discs, price $7.10. 
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Alhe late Fuller-Maitland considered the 
eight pieces which comprise this work to be 
“more thoroughly representative of the com- 
poser than any other, excepting perhaps the 
Etudes symphoniques and the great Fantasia’. 
The title will be today. It 
derives which E. T. A. 
Hoffman (1776-1822) conceived, an eccen- 


obscure to many 
from a character 
tric, impulsive, cleves conductor called Kreis- 
ler. Hoffman wrote mysterious and super- 
natural tales, and most of us are familair 
with the fact that Offenbach’s Tales of Hoff- 
man is based upon some of his yarns. Un- 
deniably stimulated Schumann’s 
romantic fantasy and the composer is said 


Kreisler 


to have written the whole composition in a 
week in a frenzy of inspriation. 

Mr. Arrau has long evinced a sympathy 
for Schumann’s music. In 1939, he recorded 
the composer’s Carnaval Suite for English 
Parlophone (a set which domestic Decca has 
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recently released in this country). This per 
formance was greatly admired by English 
critics and there are many musicians of my 
acquaintance who acclaim it the best rendi- 
Rach 
maninoff and Cortot did not boast the splen- 
did recording of the Arrau which undeniably 
made for greater enjoyment of his artistry. 
Even today that recording stands up with the 
best and, in my estimation, serves the pianist 


tion on records. The earlier sets by 


much better than the present reproduction, 
which tends to be explosive on occasion. The 
quality of piano tone may or may not be due 
toa different instrument. One recording en 
gineer of my acquaintance contends that 
some pianos record better than others. 
\rrau seems happiest in rapid, brilliant 
passages of Schumann. This is proved in his 
rendition of the Carnival Suite and in his per 
formance of the 


finale of the Concerto. The 


I 
There is a 


pianist does not convey the full intimacy « 


Schumann's poetic sentiment 


reticence to his playing in these passages 
, le rl} + tl } 
esul nat the I 


beauty of the second pilece 


with the aunting melodi 


is not as arrest 
should be Cortot in his per 
Vic tor set 493 


it as brillaint as 


ing as it 
formance of this work Was 


more warmly impulsive if ne 


\rrau. Some may rue that the latter’s set 
is no longer available, but other will un 
doubtedly welcome Arrau’s version which 


substantiates our belief that he is one of the 


most commanding pianists now before the 


public. f 30. . 


Instrumental 


BACH: 


minor 


Partita in D 


sides), 


Chaccone from the 


solo violin) (3 and 


(for 
Gavotte for Lute (1 Andres Segovia 
Musicraft set 85, price $2.85. 


side) ; 
(guitar). 
One of my most memorial musical ex 
periences was hearing Segovia in his first 
performance of this work in the concert hall, 
not only for the insuperable artistry and 
skill of the performer but the revelation of 
this music to the guitar. 

AThe consistent tonal warmth and sensi- 
tivity of the instrument did not promote 
that frequent feeling of discomfort which the 
best of violinists produce. Schweitzer tells 
us that Bach's unaccompanied violin works 
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were intended to be performed with the old 
arched bow which permitted the “chords that 
the virtuosi of today can only play with dif- 
ficulty and without any beauty of effect’’ to 
be rendered more smoothly and pleasantly 
as one unit. With the modern bow, Schwiet- 
zer states the “polyphonic arpeggio play 
ing is and must be an impossibility’’. Having 
once heard this work played with the old 
arched bow | am in full 
Schweitzer. 


with 
The closest approximation to 


agreement 


that performance is the one Segovia gives on 
the guitar. He is unquestionably the great- 
His past 
repertoire of Bach and the early classics have 


est exponent of this instrument. 


long been praised and admired, and this 
field of 
deserves our highest respect and ap 


his greatest achievement in the 
musik 
preciation. 

Musicraft has given Segovia the best re 
cording he has ever had and the surfaces of 
unobtrusive. I sincerely 
hope that all readers will make every effort 


Pa. 


the records are 
to hear this set 


KREISLER: Viennese Rhapsodic Fantastet 
ta; Fritz Kreisler (violin) and the RCA 
Victor Orchestra, conducted by Donald 
Voorhees. Victor dise 11-9952, price $1.00. 

Akreisler wrote this work in 1941. He tells 

us that is ‘“‘an expression of recollections of 

Viennese life—the gaiety of the people, remi 

niscences of boulevard cafes, the magic of 

Viennese nights and fond memories of his 

native city’’. This is facile, tuneful music 

full of nostalgic sentiment. It is in the 

Kreisler tradition—salon music aimed to ap- 

peal to those who like lush melodies and 

that wistful tenderness of mood which the 
composer knows so well how to conjure. 

Chere is not all of the magic of the Kreisler 

violin plaving of former times, but there is 

enough to sustain the interest of his faithful 
admirers. Mr. Voorhees does not ‘‘feel’’ the 
music in the manner of the violinist, but he 
provides a competent orchestral background. 
The recording is good. PAG. 


Voice 


BACH: Cantata No. 140, Wachet auf, ruft 
uns die Stimme; sung by the RCA Victor 
Chorale with the RCA Victor Orchestra, 
direction of Robert Shaw. Soloists: 
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Suzzane Freil (soprano) Roy Russell (ten- 
or) Paul Matthen (basso) Joseph Fuchs 
(violin) and Robert Bloom (oboe). Vic- 
tor set M-1162, four ten-inch discs, price 
$5.25; DM-1162, price $4.20. 
ACantata no. 140, though composed for a 
rare Sunday in the Christian year—the twen- 
ty-seventh Sunday after Trinity, which oc 
curs only when Easter has been very early 
is one of the most striking, masterly and im- 
mediately appealing of all Bach’s works in 
this form. A part of it has been familiar to 
many people without their knowing it, as 
the fourth section was one of the six cantata 
movements the composer transcribed for 
organ and had published in the Schuebler 
collection. Thus the stanza Zion hoert die 
Waechter sSingen one of the 
known of the chorale preludes. 


became best 
It is a real 
thrill to hear it again in its original form, its 
full meaning revealed by the words. The 
text of the cantata, of course, is based on the 
parable of the wise and the foolish virgins. 
Ace ording to Parry the obbligato melody in 
this most familiar movement represents the 
dancing of the daughters of Zion as the Bride- 
groom approaches. 

However, the cantata contains other rich 
experiences. The elaborate opening chorus 
and the final simple four-square chorale are 
wonderful things of their contrasting kinds. 
\lso there are characteristic solos. 

The performance here is up to the best in 
Shaw’s two previous Bach sets. The singing 
of the Chorale is vigorous and vital, and the 
orchestra is an excellent one. Again Paul 
Matthen shows a fine grasp of the essential 
style, and his voice has a pleasing richness 
and solidity. Miss Freil is satisfactory in the 
soprano music, but the tenor recitative is 
rather tentatively done by Mr. Russell. 
Mechanically the set is good. No one witha 
fondness for Bach is going to want to pass it 


up. -P.L.M. 


FRENCH OPERATIC ARIAS: La Servante 
maitresse—-Air de Zerbina (Pergolesi) ; Rose 
et Colas—La sagesse est un trésor (Monsig- 
ny); Zemire et Azor—Rose chérie (Grétry) ; 
Les Otes de Frére Philippe—Je sais at- 
tacher des rubans (Dourien); Le Déserteur 

Adieu, chére Louise (Monsigny); Le 
tableau parlant—Vous étiez, ce que vous 
n’étes plus (Grétry); Maggie Teyte (so- 
prano) with RCA Victor Orchestra, con- 
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ducted by Jean Paul Morel. 

inch set 1169, price $3.25. 
Aln her long recording career, Miss Teyte 
has seldom been more persuasive in her ar- 
tistry than in Monsigny’s Adieu, chére Louise 
and Gretry’s Rose chérie. The former recalls 
her exquisite singing of Berlioz’s L’Absence 
and reveals her uncanny gift to make senti- 
ment affecting but not cloying. In all of 
these charming 18th-century arias, she 
proves herself an unrivalled interpreter of 
French chanson. 


Victor 10- 


Her singing is consistently 
pleasing, although there is evidence that 
some of her former vocal flexibility no longer 
prevails, and as in the concert hall she seeks 
to conceal this with a bit of coquetry or 
dramatization of text. It will be recalled by 
who read the interview with Miss 
Teyte, which appeared in our November 
1945 issue, that she had previously planned to 
do this album of 18th-century operatic airs 
with the late Leslie Howard in England. 
Inability to find another conductor who was 
equally satisfactory postponed her work. 
Miss Teyte could hardly have fourrl a more 
sympathetic and cooperative orchestral di- 
rector than Mr. Morel, and one hopes that 
Victor will unite them again for a similar 
venture. 

During the war years in England, Miss 
Teyte made a series of recordings which 


those 


Victor would do well to reissue in an album. 
The recording of the present set is pleasant- 
ly realistic. PPLE. 
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LOVE SONGS: A Dream (Bartlett); Auf 
Wiedersehn! from The Blue Paradise (Rom- 
berg); Lonesome—That's All (Bradley); 
A Little Love, A Little Kiss (Silésu); To 
the Land of my Own Romance (Herbert); 
My Dream Girl (Herbert); Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen (Crouch); I'll Take Thee Home 
Again, Kathleen (Westendorf); Donald 
Dame (tenor) with Russ Cass and his 
Orchestra. Victor 10-inch set P-172, price 
$3.00. 

ARadio has set a precedent for orchestral 

embellishments in familiar songs and it may 

be that Mr. Dame, who is a popular singer on 
the air, has used these arrangements in his 
programs. They seem rather pretentious to 

me, and Mr. Dame sings these selections in a 

corresponding manner with sentimental em- 

phasis. The recording is good. J.N. 


PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda—Cielo e mar; 
and MEYERBEER: L’Africana—O para- 
diso; Richard Tucker (tenor) with the 
Metropglitan Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Emil Cooper. Columbia disc 72399-D, 
price $1.25. 

AMr. Tucker, who will be heard as Rudolfo 

in Columbia’s second complete opera record- 

ing to be made at the Metropolitan, posesses 

a sizeable voice which is appealing. His 

Italian diction is good, but he does not as 

yet employ it with the conviction of the na- 

tive. His singing reveals artistic caution 
rather than spontaneity, which at this early 
point in his career is commendable. 

I prefer the tenor’s delivery of Cielo e mar 
to O paradiso. The latter is taken at a rather 
slow and deliberate pace and is lacking in 
essential fervor. It is greatly overshadowed 
by the recent Jan Peerce recording. How- 
ever, despite the keen competition of more 
seasoned artists like Bjoerling, Peerce and 
Gigli, this young tenor merits our applause. 


—J.N 


THOMAS: Mignon—Légéres hirondelles; and 
PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda—Bella cosi, 
madonna; Risé Stevens (mezzo-soprano) 
and Ezio Pinza (basso), with the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Fausto Cleva. Columbia disc 72371-D, 
price $1.25. 

A The Swallow Duet will be familiar to most. 

It occurs near the end of Act I when the 
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minstrel Lothorio comes to Mignon to bid 
her farewell, saying he must follow the swal- 
lows southward. Pinza is a sympathetic 
Lothorio and Miss Stevens is a competent 
Mignon, but neither of these modern singers 
quite capture the full charm and spirit of 
this music as Farrar and Journet did, nor do 
they efface memories of Vallin and Lafont. 

The duet from Gioconda occurs at the 
opening of Act III after Alvise’s aria in which 
he decides to kill his wife. She enters and 
he accuses her of infidelity and tells her she 
is todie. This isa melodramatic scene which 
asks for more emotional intensity than Miss 
Stevens summons. It is Pinza who gives the 
most convincing characterization and does 
the finest singing. Miss Steven’s voice is 
frequently unsteady. The recording, made 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is good. J.N. 


SCHUBERT: Ave Maria; Aufenthalt; sung 
by Marian Anderson (contralto) with 
Franz Rupp at the piano. Victor disc 
11-9836, price $1.00. 


AGradually Miss Anderson seems to be re- 
doing the most popular numbers in her re- 
corded repertoire. In the case of the present 
songs there is more reason for doing so than 
in that of Der Tod und das Mddchen which 
reappeared recently. Her older recording of 
the Schubert Ave Maria was a tour de force, 
for with her phenominal breath control she 
was able to draw the phrases out to greater 
length than practically any other singer; ona 
twelve-inch disc this necessitated the omis- 
sion of all the solo bits in the piano part. For 
her new recording she adopts a less ponder- 
ous tempo, which seems to me better quite 
aside from the welcome restoration of pre- 
lude, interlude and postlude. Something 
similar happens in A ufenthalt, to considerable 
gain in dramatic force. The recording, it 
hardly needs saying, is fuller in the new ver- 
sion, and the balance with the piano much 
better. But—and this unhappily is a big 
but—the voice is no longer either so rich 
nor so steady as it was. P.M. 


SCHUBERT: Dem Unendlichen, and Sere- 
nade; Lauritz Melchior (tenor) with Ig- 
nace Strasfogel at the piano. Columbia 
10-inch disc 17509-D, price $1.00. 
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Apparently to solace those who disliked 
his Hollywood version, Melchior made this 
recording of the Schubert Serenade. In this 
record he sings in a more subdued manner, 
with no real body of tone and in baritone 
key. To the Infiinite, is ‘‘a big song for a big 
voice’, in praise of the everlasting God, the 
Creator of Nature. Beginning with a decla- 
matory recitative, the song has definitely a 
dramatic character. I wish I could report 
that Melchior sings these satisfactorily, ex- 
specially the latter which has been unavail- 
able since the fine performance of Schlusnus 
on Polydor. In neither song is the tenor 
heard at his best. -J.N. 


SONGS YOU LOVE: I'm Falling in Love 
with Someone and Ah! Sweet Mystery of 
Life from Naughty Marietta (Herbert); 
Yours Is my Heart Alone (Lehar); Sylvia 
(Speaks); Trees (Rsabach); Always (Ber 
lin); Jonah and the Whale (Arr. Mac- 
Gimsey); Down To De Rivah (arr. Mac- 
Gimsey); Robert Merril! (Baritone) with 
Russ Case and his Orchestra. Victor 
10-inch set M-1150, four discs, price $3.85. 


AMr. Merrill sings these familiar songs with 
admirable artistic simplicity and with appeal- 
ing tone. Case gives him good support. but 
some of the orchestral arrangements are a 
bit fussy. The recording effects a good bal- 
ance between singer and the instrumental 
ensemble. -j-N. 
PCHAIKOVSKY: Pique Dame—Liza's 

Aria; It Was Early Spring, Op. 38, No. 2; 


Where Dancing Was Loudest, Op. 38, No. 3; 


Green Grass, Op. 47, No. 7; I Wish, Op. 
38, No. 4; In This Moonlight Night, Op. 
rg 8 \ is Don't Doubt Me De LT, None 
But the Lonely Heart, Op. 6, No.6; Whether 
By Da Op. 47, No. 6; Irra Petina 

} Russian with Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Hendl. Columbia 

\IM-712, three dises, price $4.60. 

Alt would have bee referable had the 
singer omitted the Pique Dame aria and given 
other song with piano accompaniment 


rather than these orchestral arrangements. 


Some of the intimacy and attractiveness of 


Tchaikovsky’s melodies are lost. The or- 
chestra detracts at times the charm of the 
singer’s utterance. Her voice is not large 


and she is limited in perception and dramatic 
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intensity. In the renditions of Where Danc- 
ing Was Loudest (more failiarly known as At 
the Ball) and None But the Lonely Heart, the 
orchestral arrangements are more intrusive 
than I like. When Maria Kurenko recorded 
these songs the singer’s artistry was more 
keenly felt and appropriately mated to the 
keyboard. Miss Petina, however, is to be 
commended for selecting a group of six songs 
which have never, to my knowledge, been 
previously recorded. One of these, Green 
Grass, is among the composer's finest, and 
Whether By Day owns a lilting charm which 
the singer nicely realizes. I am sure many 
will find pleasure in this album, for Tchai- 
kovsky’s songs are all emotionally appealing 
and reveal his striking gift as a lyricist. Mr. 
Hendl provides satisfactory accompaniments 
and the recording is pleasingly natural in 


sound. J.N. 


VERDI: Otello—Canzone del Salce, and Ave 
Maria; Licia Albanese (soprano) with 
RCA Victor Orchestra, conducted by 
Frieder Weissmann. Victor disc 11-9957, 
price $1.00. 


AA San Francisco reader writes of Alban- 
ese’s first appearance in the role of Des- 
demona: ‘Hers is a performance incompar- 
able in its subtlety and subdued sincerity. 
Instead of the great dramatic sweep some 
impart to this character, Albanese concen- 
trates on human warmth and simplicity. In 
the last act, her acting, singing, and whole 
expression combines to produce an unfor- 


gettable performance.”’ In these recordings 
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much that our correspondent has said is 
substantiated. With this singer, the text is 
an important element in her art and she 
points it up wisely for dramatic effects 
indeed, in a manner which conveys her act 
ing ability 

Mr. Weissmann turns in his usual compe 
tent orchestral accompaniment, which at 
times tends to submerge the singer’s voice. 
his lends a realistic character to the re 
production—reminiscent of the opera house 

which many will welcome It lends a 
particularly impressive effect to the Ave 


Ma» J.N 
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cial " é CRS 10-ine disc 19 
VERDI } ( el ve nin ind 
Rice ird 
Ss ( 1 ¢ CRS 10 ch disc 
At) 

FLOTOW : Marta— Brindisi; anf GOUNOD 
Faust—Serenata; Vittorio Arimondi (bas 
so). CRS 10-inch disc 27 

BIZE] Carmen—Habanera, and Karten 
ted; (Karin Branzell (contralto). CRS 


10-inch dise 23. 

WAGNER: Die Walkuere—Ho-yo-to-ho, and 
Du bist der Lenz; Olive Fremstad (so 
prano). CRS 10-inch disc 21. 

CILEA: Adriana Lecouvreur—TIo son I’ umile 
ancella; Salomea Krusceniski (soprano). 
CRS 10-inch disc 25. 

VERDI: Otello—A terra! Si nel livido 
fango, and Salce; Eugenia Burzio (so- 
prano). CRS 10-inch disc 26. All CRS 
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discs are $2.00 each. The IRCC disc is 
$1.75. 


Alhe above list of old acoustic records are 
part of a historical series sponsored by Mr. 
Jack L. Caidin of the Collector’s Record 
Shop. All are dubbings from old discs. The 
process of re-recording presents many tech 
nical problems and the finished product is 
seldom as good as the original. The often 
brittle material of old records causes vary- 
ing difficulties which may make for some dis- 
tortion in a dubbing. Those who have old 
machines or equipment of moderate range 
will find the reproduction best. On modern, 
extended-range sets any distortion is accen 
tuated and this sometimes makes for an un 
ral vibrato in the voice 

Both CRS and IRCC elected to re-issue 





the same two select s (made in 1906) by 
he famous Italian tenor, Amadeo Bassi, who 
vas | in 1874. Of the two discs, 
IRCC offers better reproductior Bassi was 
distinguished lyr Was equall 
successt 1 t] lig d itic I¢ HH 
\ © st ir l S hance | 
ii J f ( | eard 
VIVE the ( Cag hilade phia al 1 
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S | » | Ti ( 
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| di Gat Lhe t sel 
S d 1918 Q)) example 
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| ( sa 1s S bl lected 
( S¢ 
Lhe Spanis} tenol Lazaro, who sang 
he Metropolitan for a number of vears afte: 
the first World War, gloried in his high tones 
which both these selections exploit. The 





ritant aria has a high D and the Tyrovator 
serveral high C’s. Lazaro unquestionably 
possessed a phenominal tenor voice but he 
lacked style and his singing was often beset 
with vibrato. His faults are apparent in 
both these selections—the high D is not 
without strain and much of his singing wav- 
ers in tone. The tenor made these selections 
in 1915 and 1917. 

Stracciari was one of the great baritones 
of this century. He seldom made a poor rec- 
ord. His Scarpia was an impelling charac 
terization, less polished than Scotti’s but 
more vibrant as these two arias (made in 
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1915 and 1917) In both the Tosca 


and Ernani selections the singer’s strong his- 


prove. 


tronic sense is noted. His high tones are 
genuinely thrilling, but | question the one at 
the end of O dei annt miei. If memory 
serves me rightly it is an interpolation. The 
other Ernani is the baritone part of a duet 
including a bass. Stracciari’s rendition is a 
vibrant Battistini’s famous 
recording, made with the basso Sillich. 
Adamo Didur (1874-1946), whom I often 
in the old days at the Metropolitan, 
operatic artist. These 
1905 and 1907, reveal his rich, 
best and also his acting 


verd’ 


voiced rival to 


heard 


Was a great record- 


ings, made in 
plangent basso at its 
abilities. 

In Italy, old-timers speak with reverence 
of the singing of Vittorio Arimondi (1861- 
1928). He a smooth vocal style 
and at times his lyrical singing recalls Plan 
The present records, made in 1907, are 
good examples of this gifted artist. 

Although it was a commendable precedure 
to reissue records made by the dis- 
tinguished contralto, Karen Branzell, I do 
not think that the music of Carmen is heard 
to advantage in the German language. Cer- 
the Habanera permits little subtlety. 
these selections, made in 1919 and 


pe »ssessed 


con. 


some 


tainly, 
However, 


1923, are appreciable for the singer’s artistic 
iI telligence. 

None of Fremstad’s records really reveal 
her greatness as an interpretative artist. The 
present selections, made originally for Co 
lumbia in 1913, are not too successfully re 

corded. Her rendition of the Battle Cry, 


with the ineffectual orchestra background, 
ems a bit feeble, but her Du bist der Lenz 
is appealing jects some idea of her 


and pro 
il sweetness and expressive qualities. 


Salomea Krusceni ki (born in 1872 in 


ears with great suc 


Poland) sang for many 
cess in Italv. Hers was an exce ptionally 
beautiful voice, which she was able to modu 
ite in a most appealing manner as these se 
lections from an inconsequential Italian op 
era prove. \pparently she relied on the 
beauty of her voice to win her approval fot 
stvlistically she was not without faults as her 
scoping and unintelligible diction reveal. 
Eugenia Burzio 1872. 1922) was a much 
finer singer than these recordings convey. 
Made with a feeble piano accompaniment in 
1908 and 1909, these are not among her best 


Che first aria, 


phone graphic offerings 
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sung 


in Act III] sung by Desdemona after Otello 
has thrown her to the floor, is hardly a se- 
lection to render with a tinny piano back- 
ground. The voice sounds thin and edgy. 
Apparently Burzio’s voice grew in quality 
and strength, for when I heard her in 1921 
she possessed a dramatic vibrancy and sen- 
suous appeal that recalled Emmy Destinn. 
The considerably cut-up version of the Wil 
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rON— l mn of recordings, 
mostly t-out prew items and some imports. Lists 
on request John Lyko, 5226 W. 24 St., C icero 50, Ill. 
WANTED: Louis Graveure (tenor) rec wds; Polydor: 
traphons, Te inkens, etc. VOCAL OPERATICS 
r Sale Mail Want List J Jordan Jacobs, 30 
East 208 St., New York 67, N.Y 
WANTED: Victor ts 129, 163, 171 (Virtu Quartet), 
235, 302. Columbia sets 155, 189, 283. Bruckner Ouin- 
tet, HMYV WILI EXCHANGE: Lobos 
chianas Br lier N 2 and 5, w , Hekel 
re Caballer Duo de la Africana, Bruckner 
E minor Ma on Tele R Feste Ro- 
1ane, Bact ( i's Hammerk 
r Sonata ¢ te te Thomas 
L. Clear, 64 ] gt lle, New York. 


l 1904-1940 No lists. 
Reasonably. 
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ll inquiri Robert Laughlir, West 

tion 3000 rare vocals and operatic 
ecords Lists available Delano, 349 Lindenwold, 
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low Song offers some better singing but hard- 
ly as impressive as can be heard in some of 
the later recordings the soprano made for 
Columbia. I hope that Mr. Caidin will in- 
vestigate other discs by Burzio. The re- 
recording suggests poor originals. —P.H.R. 





In The Popular Vein 


By Enzo Archetti 


Suit'n Swing (Peer Gynt); Henri René and His 

Orchestra. Victor Album P-190, 4-10” discs. 
@ It’s a little difficult to imagine why anyone 
should want Peer Gynt arranged when the orig- 
inal is so easy to take. But here it is — both 
suites complete — tricked out in modern dance 
or rhythm arrangements, some definitely imi- 
tative of various famous band leaders’ styles 
or arrangements. René really did a slick job 
of arranging and Grieg himself might have 
gotten a chuckle or two over some of the things 
that happen to his tunes. And the recording 
is excellent. This album might also serve as a 
quiz program to entertain your friends. Guess- 
whose style René is imitating in A nttra’s Dance, 
or whose instrumental technique is being aped 
at various points, or whose arrangements are 
being imitated in In the Hall of the Mountain 
King. It might be good fun, then again it 
might not be. 





Dorothy Shay Goes To Town; Dorothy Shay, 
The Park Avenue Hillbillie, with Orchestra 
under the direction of Mischa Russell. Co- 
lumbia Album C-155, 4-10” discs. 

@ For her second album, Dorothy Shay brings 

her hillbilly subjects to town. Her sly, double- 

entente songs are delightful. Grand fun! The 
accompaniments and recording are excellent. 


Torch Songs; Columbia Album D-1, 2-10’ 
discs. Fool That I Am and How Soon; Co- 
lumbia 37952. Dinah Shore, with Orchestra 
under the direction of Sonny Burke. 

@ Torch songs are closely identified with Dinah 

Shore. She has the voice and style for them. 

She is especially good in Bill, When A Woman 

Loves A Man, and Tess’ Torch Song from Up 

In Arms but not as successful in St. Louis Blues. 

This lament requires an earthiness which Dinah’s 

polished manner doesn’t quite encompass. The 

single disc is more or less in the same vein, 
though, as music, it doesn’t quite match what’s 
in the album. 


I Still Get Jealous and Papa, Won't You Dance 
With Me? Victor 20-2469. That Old Gang 
of Mine and Sleepy TimeGal; Victor 20-2513. 
The Three Suns. 

@The now familiar Three Suns style is used 

effectively in these numbers, especially Sleepy 

Time Gal. In the first disc, they are joined by 

The Sun Maids. 
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Cornbread, ‘lasses and Sassafras Tea and My 
Adobe Hacienda; Victor 20-2378. Near You 
and When You Were Sweet Sixteen; Victor 
20-2502. Ole Buttermilk Sky and Take Them 
Cold Feet Outa My Back; Victor 20-2309. 
Lonzo and Oscar, with Their Wi inston County 
Pea Pickers. 


@ Hillbilly stuff with a comedy touch supplied 

by two new entertainers in the field. They 

are going places! 

Pop Corn Sack and Our Hour; Spike Jones and 
His City Slickers. Victor 20-2375. 


@ Not up to the best Spike has done but none- 
theless whacky fun. 


Peggy O'Neill and Waltz In A Flat (Brats); 
The Polka Dots. Musicraft 507. ’ 
a 
@ This group is a harmonica band with a rather 
interesting style. The Brahms falls flat but 
Peggy O’ Neill is good. Try it! 


se 
4 


Diminuendo In Blue and Jam-a-Ditty; Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra. Musicraft'5 11. 


@This Jam-a-Diity is not a repressing of dee 
466 from the Musicraft Album S-6: Duke 
Ellington At Carnegie Hall. It is a pressing 
from the first master made at that recording 
session. The record in the album is from a sec- 
ond master. They are hardly distinguishable 
apart. Both are first rate Ellington, featuring 
the superb playing of Jimmy Hamilton, clari- 
net, Taft Jordan, trumpet, Harry Carney, bari- 
tone sax, and Lawrence Brown, trombone, as a 
quartet. 

The reverse, a new and exciting version of 
Diminuendo, stems from Reminiscing In Tempo 
in which Ellington began to experiment with 
new tone combinations. It is a much more 
mature piece than the early Reminiscing and 
in this new version, it has been polished up a 
bit. Good recording. 


The Freedom Train; Johnny Mercer, Benny 
Goodman, Peggy Lee, Margaret Whiting, 
The Pied Pipers, with Paul Weston and His 
Orchestra. God Bless America; Margaret 
Whiting and The Pied Pipers, with Paul 
Weston and His Orchestra. Capitol 15003 
God Bless America and Bless This House; 
Kate Smith, with Orchestra conducted by 
Jack Miller. MGM 30025. 


@ These discs can properly be grouped because 
they are records with a message. Both are 
done with enthusiasm. God Bless America has 
become associated with Kate Smith like the 
Star Spangled Banner is associated with Lucy 
Monroe and here she sings it in her usual sten- 
torian manner. Margaret Whiting’s is a bit 
more reserved and tastefully done. Bless This 
House is fervent, in the best Kate Smith style. 
The Freedom Train is second-rate Irving Berlin 
and only the array of artists saves this disc 
from being a bore. The recording, in both in- 
stances, is excellent. 
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Musical Comedy Favorites; André Kostelanetz 
and His Orchestra. Columbia Album M430, 
4-10” discs. 


@ Elaborately done, as usual, in the Kostelanetz 
manner, but enjoyable, never-the-less. Eight 
different shows and seven different composers 
ire represented. I found Porter’s Begin the 
Beguine and Kern’s All the Things You Area 
shade better than the rest. The recording is 
excellent 


Campus Classics; 
discs. 


Capitol Album BD58, 4-10” 


@ This album is the result of a canvass of vari- 
ous colleges. All eight sides are by different 
artists and all the numbers were recorded by 
them by special request. Johnny Mercer and 
the Pied Pipers, with Paul Weston and his 
orchestra do School Days, a mildly amusiag 
ersion with a new twist. Could-'Ja by the 
King Cole Trio is in their best style and Ella 
Mae Morse and her Boogie Woogie Seven do a 
rousing good - of boogie-ing with A Little 
Further Down t bang 1 Piece. Stan Kenton’s 
The Spider ond the Fly is a rather more ambi- 
tious bit of tone es but expertly done. 
Benny Goodman’s Quintet does a bang-up job 





with J Know That You Know the best num- 
ber in the album. Mean To Me sung by Matt 
Dennis with Paul Weston and his orchestra is 


only and the Pied Pipers’ version of the 


SO-SO 


Whiffenpoof Song is anemic. The Dinning 
Sisters do a not too exciting version of J Get 
the Blues When It Rains. None of the eight 
sides has ever been released before. Good 


recording. 


Ballerina and What Are 
Eve; Mel Tormé, 
15116. 


You Doing New Year's 
with orchestra. Musicraft 


@ Ballerina is a hit of the moment but I can’t 
vet excited over the way Mel Tormé does it. 
The reverse is a Frank Loesser piece which 
isn’t on a par with other works of this talented 
writer. Recording is good. 


Sweet and Low; The Charioteers, with Orches- 
tra under the direction of Mitchell Ayres 
Columbia Album C-156, 4-10” discs. 


@ The Charioteers at their best. The set con- 
tains Sweet Lorraine, Sleepy Time Gal, My Fate 
Is In Your Hands, On the Sunny Side ‘of the 
Street, If I Could Be With You, I Can't Get 
Started and Sweet Marie. On the second record 
face, the label says the Charioteers sing I’m In 
the Mood For Love but your ears will tell you 
differently. It is an all orche stral disc by some 
other group I can’t identify. Check this side 
when you buy your set. An easy way to do 
this is to match matrix numbers. The record- 
ing is first rate. Mitchell Ayres should get a 
share of the credit for the success of this album. 


Here Comes the Band! The Louis Castellucci 
Military Band. Capitol Album BDS2, 4-10 
discs 

January, 1948 


Sousa 
El Capitan, 
Washington Post, and Stars and 

The other four sides are: 
Wooden Soldiers (Jessel), French 
March (Planquette), Lights Out 
(McCoy) and Anchors Awetgh (Zimmerman- 
Miles). The band is excellent but the record- 
ing is not up to Capitol’s best. 


‘ 
@ stirring and well varied selection. 
is represented with four marches 
Semper Fidelis, 

Stripes Forever. 
Parade of the 

National Défilé 


Harpist’s Holiday; Robert 
on Accompaniment. 
-149, 4-10” discs. 


Maxwell, with 
Columbia Album 


@ A harpist with a prodigious technique and an 
unprejudiced taste. Popular music is repre- 
sented with a Jerome Kern medley, Night and 
Day, Fantasy On Chopsticks, and Harping On A 
Harp an original Maxwell composition. 
Classic and salon music are represented with 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, Debussy’s 
Clair de lune, and Freire’s Ay, Ay, Ay. Only 
three sides have rhythm accompaniment: the 
others are solos. For the popular pieces, it is a 
novelty to hear a harp instead of an orchestra. 
A delightful album not too heavy, not too 
light! 


Whistling For You; Fred Lowery, 
and Novachord accompaniment. 
Song of the Islands by Dorothy Rae. 
bia Album C-148, 4-10” discs 


with guitar 
Vocal in 
Colum- 


@Expert whistling but rather a big dose to 
take at one sitting. La Golondrina and Caprice 
viennois sound best of all but La Paloma, Song 
of the Islands, Star Dust, Old Folks At Home, 
Song of Indva and Trees are enjoyable. Certain- 
ly a program out of the ordinary. To one who 
can’t whistle a peep, Fred Lowery’s ability 
sounds marvelous. The recording is first rate. 


Let's Put Out the Lights; Jane Russell, with Or- 


chestra under the direction of Lou Bring. 
Columbia Album C-157, 4-10” discs. 


@ Briefly and to the point this album is a 
deplorable waste of good material and recording 


skill. 


Allegro; sung by Members of the Original Cast, 
including Annamary Dickey, John Conte, 
Lisa Kirk, John Battles, Kathryn Lee, Wil- 
liam Ching, Muriel O’ Malley, Roberti 2 Jonay, 
Gloria Wills, Robert Reeves, Patricia Bybell, 
Julia Humphries, Sylvia Ki rlton, the Allegro 
Singing Ensemble, and with the Alle sero Or- 
chestra conducted by Salvatore Dell’ Isola. 
Victor Album K-11, 5-10” discs. 


@ Victor has stolen a march on all the other 
leading recording companies by bringing out 
the first album of selections from the new and 
original Broadway hit with the original cast 
and orchestra. 

The honors are so well divided that it would 
be unfair to single out any one artist for special 
praise. Suffice it to say that the presentation 
is splendidly sung, played, and recorded. 
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The Le Fevre Trio and Big Jim Watts; 
Album LF, 3-10’ discs. 
Onward, Christian Soldiers; 
and Chorus. Irene Watson, soloist. Bible- 

tone Album Y, 4-10” discs 


Bibletone 


Star Lake Band 


@ Bibletone is a company which is devoting its 
efforts exclusively to producing religious re- 
cordings of popular appeal. The Le Fevre Trio 
is a group of singers and instrumentalists, who, 
with Big Jim Waits, bass, are favorites through- 
out the South for their novel arrangements of 
Gospel hymns. There is nothing stuffy or 
sanctimonious about their presentations. They 

have spirit, rhythm, pep, and originality. What 
they sing and play could rightfully be called 
“White spirituals.’’ The appropriateness of 
that desc ‘ription is demonstrated by contrasting 
the medley of favorite spirituals (Negro), which 
they sing on one disc, with the five hymns 
(White) on the other discs. Listening to this 
album is an experience and a revelation. 

The other album is subtitled ‘‘A Band Con- 
cert.’’ Actually, there are only three band 
selections: Star Lake March (Eric Ball), Glad- 
some Morn (Ray Allen), and Victors Acclaimed 


(Lt. Col. Bramwell Coles) The remainder of 
the album consists of Meditation (Alstone) and 
MarchGladness (Capt. Bernard Ditmer), played 


by a Brass Ensemble and a Brass Sextet; The 
World So Deceiving (H. J. French) and Except 
I Am Moved With Compassion (Holz) sung by 
the Star Lake Chorus with Irene Watson, con 


ralto, as soloist 


The band consists of 50 instrumentalists 
whose average age is sixteen, who play at the 
Star Lake Musicamp in the Ramapo Moun- 
tains of New Jersey. The chorus is also com- 
posed of equally youthful members of the same 
amp. The soloist t Juilliard School gradu- 
ate and chief vocal instructor at the camp 
The Star Lake Musicamp is under the direction 
of Brig. Edward Carey, Secretary for Salvation 
Army Youth Work in the Eastern States. The 
camp ts a vacation spot for children sponsored 
by the Salvation Army 

The performances are admirable and not at 
all amateurish or immature. Even though the 
music may not be great, the purpose and sin- 
cerity are laudable 


Dinner At the Waldorf; Mischa Borr and His 
Waldorf-Astoria Concert Orchestra. Victor 
Album P-175, 4-10” discs. 


@ Dinner music de luxe, guaranteed not to give 
you dyspepsia. This program consists of When 
Day Is Done (De Sylva), Muchachos Hermosas 
(Malvessi), Valse Etincelles (Waldteufel), I Love 
Thee (Grieg), Ma Curly-Headed Baby (Clutsam), 
Bandoneon Arrabalero (Bachicha), 
(Etude in E, Op. 10, No. 3) (Chopin), and 
Minuetto (Bolzoni) all tastefully and inoffen- 
sively arranged and performed 


Western Polkas; Tex Williams and His Western 
Caravan. Capitol Album AD56, 4-10” discs. 


@These are not Polish polkas but American 
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Tristesse 


adaptations of the dance, with a Western ac- 
cent. But for pep and rhythm they can hold 
theirown. Theassortment is good. Beer Barrel 
Polka, Cowboy Polka, Milkman Polka, Capitol 
a Cow Bell Polka, Banjo Polka, Yodeling 

Polka, and Big Bass Polka. Tex Williams and 
his group impressed me more with their playing 
here than in any of their previous discs. Capitol 
has backed them with excellent recording. 


Margie and If You Knew 
with Orchestra under t 
Joyce. Columbia. 


) emg ; Eddie Cantor. 
he direction of Jerry 


@This is Number 2 in Columbia's Archives 
Series. It’s a repressing of a Cantor disc which 
helped to make him famous and, in turn, made 
the a hits. The irrepressible, enthusiastic 
Eddie Cantor is all there The disc shows its 
age but Cantor and the songs are young. 


Records 1947 


December 1947 


MENDELSSOHN: Elijah. (Columbia 
set 715). A merited performance of one of 
Mendelssohn's finest works. RAVEL: Bolero. 
Miinch and Paris Cons. Orch. Decca. set 
EDA 33. A brilliant recording which en 
hances a musicianly performance. ROUS 
SEL: Petite Suite, and FAURE: Pavanne; 
Miinch and Paris Cons. Orch. 
EDA 
but engaging nonetheless in repeated per 
formances. Well played and splendidly re- 
corded. BEETHOVEN: Eroica Symphony. 
IXoussevitzky and Boston Sym. Orch. Vic- 
tor set 1161. Although Koussevitzky’s read 
ing of this work is too highly personalized for 
our absorption, the superb quality of the 
recording definitely enhances the listener's 
enjoyment. GREGORIAN CHANT. The 
Monks of St. Benoit-du-Lac, 
Quebec. This music 


Decca set 


Music of lesser import perhaps, 


Province of 
unites the spirit of 
early paganism to the devotional character- 
istics of Christianity and removes the lis- 
tener into a world of rare contemplation and 
peacefulness. Fine singing and good record- 
ing. 

To the above, we add Andres Segovia’s 
Chaconne 
from Bach’s Partita in D minor, which came 
in too late for review in December. It is 
discussed elsewhere in this issue. 


magnificent performance of the 
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Of The Nation’s Most Reliable Dealers 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 





CARL FISCHER, INC 
119 West 57th Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





N. ¥Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn . . . 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





Record Collector's Exchange 
76 West 48th Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





YANKEE RADIO & APP. CO. : 
80 East 161 St., Bronx 51 





Tucson, Arizon 
GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 





New Haven, Conn 
DA VID. DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Atlanta, G 
TYLER'S GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
845 Peachtree St. N 


Indianapolis Indiana 
PEARSON CO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 





Baltimore, Mar 
THE G. PRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc 
181 Tremont Street 





M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 


Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





THE RECORD SHOP, 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, Rochester, New York 





Coctenet, © Ohio 


E WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Portland, Oregon 
The RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 





THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Dallas, Texas 
THE RECORD SHOP 
105-109 No. Field St. 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Chicago, nets 
LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Charleston, W. V 
GA LPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L.S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 








Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 








ALBANESE 
Canzone del salce (Willow 
Song) and dre Varia, both 
“Otello” —Verdi. RCA 
Victor Orch., Frieder W eiss- 
11-9957, $1. 


trom 


mann, Cond 


FIEDLER 

Light Cavalry Overture 
Franz von Suppé. Conducting 
the Boston “Pops” Orch. 
RCA Victor Red Seal Record, 
No. 11-9954, $1. 


EDMUND KURTZ 
Handel (Ar- 
ranged by Jené Hubay) and 
With 
Arthur Balsam at the piano. 
Record 11-9953, $1. 


Larghetto 


Requiebros (Cassad6). 


———— 


— S 
—————_ 
C/~> 
of 


BEECHAM 


Le Corsaire: Overture, Op. 
21— Berlioz. Conducting the 
Roval Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. RCA Victor Red Seal 
Record, 11-9955, $1. 


KOUSSEVITZKY 


Symphony No. 3, in A 
Vinor—UHanson. Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. DM*- 
1170, $6 

Weber. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
11-9951, $1. 


Oberon: Overture 


BRAILOWSKY 

Etudes. Op. 10 and bLisudes. 
Op. 25; also Three ltudes 
(for the method of Moscheles 
and Fétis) DM*. 
1171, $9. 


KREISLER 

}iennese Rhapsodic Fanta- 
sietta—Kreisler. With the 
RCA Victor Orchestra, Don- 
ald Voorhees. Conduetor. 


Record 11-9952, $1, 


Chopin. 


A Wealth of Cxciling Mew WW 


RED SEAL PERFORMANCES 


Ce Pern 


See, é<€ , SSSA 


MAYNOR 

Stdndchen (Serenade) and 
Liebesbotschaft (Love's Mes- 
sage)—Schubert. Words by 
Rellstab. George Schick at 
the plano, 11-1372, T5¢ 


MORINI 

Concerto in D, Op. 35- 
I'chaikovsky. Désiré Defauw 
conducting the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Red Seal 
Record DM*-1168, $5. 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 
Danny Boy (Old Irish Air 

arranged by Fred E. Weath- 
erly), Flow Gently, Sweet 
ifton (Old Scotch Melody 
—lyrics by Robert Burns). 


10-1312, 75¢. 


The wolds 


MONTEUX 

Escales (Ports of Call)— 
Ibert. Conducting the San 
FranciscoSymphony Orches- 
tra. Red Seal Record DM*- 
1173, $3; DV*-10, $5. 


RUBINSTEIN 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54 


RCA Victor 


Symphony Orchestra, Wil- 


~Schumann. 


liam Steinberg, Conductor. 


DM*-1176, $5. 
TOSCANINI 


Symphony No. 35,in D. (K. 
385 ‘‘Haffner’) — Mozart. 
Included as final side: Dance 
of the Spirits—Gluck. NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. DM*- 
1172, $4. 


wales ais ate on 


TEYTE 

French Operatic Arias. Se- 
lections from the operas of 
Pergolesi, Monsigny, Grétry 
and Dourlen. RCA Victor 
Orchestra. MO-1169, $3.25. 


WARREN 

Selections, “Il Trovatore”’ 
—Verdi. RCA Victor Chorale 
and Orch. 11-9956, $1. 
Prices shown are suggested list 


exclusive of taxes. (*FoM. series 
add $1. service charged 





